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CHAPTER X. 
COMING HOME. 


In his fine library, its walls lined 
with valuable books, and its ap- 
pointments fit for a royal potentate, 
paced George Canterbury. The 
light, lingering still in the western 
sky after the sun went down, cast 
its soft brightness on the room 
through the beautiful painted win- 
dow at the farther end, imparting 
a red glow to the still handsome 
face of the room’s master, so that 
he looked heated. Perhaps he 
was: the day had been sultry; Mr. 
Canterbury had just dined, and 
the flush might have been more 
than surface-heat. Besides, there 
were other causes ; and if the blood 
coursed on faster than ordinary, it 
was only natural that it should. 
George Canterbury, turned sixty, 
had made an offer of marriage that 
day to a young girl of eighteen. 
He called in at her mother’s late 
in the afternoon to know his fate, 
and was accepted. So far, it was 
all very smooth and pleasant ; but 
he had to make the communication 
to his daughters, and that was less 
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so. It ought to be done at once, 
and he was thinking of the words 
he should use, and exactly what 
he could say, as he paced there— 
something after the manner of a 
schoolboy who cons his lesson. 

The shades in the room grew 
darker, and a servant came in to 
light the wax-candles ; but he found 
himself stopped. A semi-darkened 
atmosphere is less embarrassing to 
make a disagreeable communica- 
tion in than a broad glare of light ; 
and the master of the Rock was 
conscious of it. 

‘Don’t light up yet, John. Go 
and say to Miss Canterbury that I 
wish to see her here.’ 

Olive came in. A shivering 
dread lay within her of what she 
was going to hear; but nothing or 
it appeared in her manner; she 
was calm, grand, stately as usual. 

‘Do you want me, papa ?” 

‘Ves. Sit down, Olive.’ 

Every word that George Canter- 
bury had been rehearsing went 
clean out of his head. He had 
never been troubled with nervous- 
ness in any shape or form ; but it 
was wot pleasant to have to tell 
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this good and grand daughter, who 
was herself turned thirty, and for 
many years the Rock’s entire mis- 
tress, that he was about to bring 
home a young wife. Olive sat 
down, implicitly obedient, and 
waited. He imparted the news 
somehow, in rather a lame fashion ; 
and he had less trouble than he 
expected in being understood. 
Had he made the communication 
four-and-twenty hours earlier, Olive 
Canterbury’s utter surprise and 
shock would have discomposed 
him ; but she had now been warn- 
ed of it. 

Never a word did she utter while 
he spoke. To anyone but her 
father she would have remonstrated 
against so unsuitable a scheme, 
and not spared it condemnation ; 
but to 47m, remembering the duty 
of a daughter, she remained silent. 
She could not praise; she would 
not blame. It was a bitter mo- 
ment in Olive Canterbury’s life. 

‘Do you fancy, sir, that this can 
possibly bring satisfaction to your- 
self?’ she asked in a low tone, 
breaking the painful silence. 

‘Certainly I do, Olive; there 
can be no doubt it will.’ 

‘I—I suppose you wish me to 
understand that the measure is irre- 
vocably fixed upon, not merely one 
that you contemplate as probable ?” 

*Of course it is,’ answered Mr. 
Canterbury, in the rather fractious 
tone that opposition sometimes in- 
duces ; for of all men living, none 
bore opposition less well than 
George Canterbury. His tempera- 
ment was the most yielding in the 
world, and to be crossed troubled 
him. ‘Should I have sent for you 
to tell you this, Olive, had it not 
been irrevocably fixed? We shall 
be married directly.’ 

There was nothing further to be 
said then. Olive tried to falter 
out some words of congratulation, 
of hope for his future happiness ; 
but they froze on her tongue, and 


her dry lips refused to speak them. 
She was glad to escape from the 
room ; Mr. Canterbury was not less 
glad that she should. 

‘Well, what were you wanted 
for?’ was the salutation that greet- 
ed Miss Canterbury, when she re- 
turned to her sisters in the lighted 
drawing-room; and it was Mrs. 
Dunn who spoke it. ‘ What news 
have you heard ?” 

‘The worst news possible to be 
heard ; the news you prepared us 
for to-day, Lydia,’ was Olive’s re- 
ply, as she sank into a seat 
stunned and miserable. ‘ Caroline 
Kage is to take my dead mother’s 
place.’ 

‘I told you so,’ was Lydia Dunn’s 
answer. And there was actually a 
kind of complaisant satisfaction in 
her tone—not at the doubtful blow 
being true, but at her own clear- 
sightedness in finding it out. 

Jane Canterbury turned her 
head from the light with a faint 
moan ; Millicent dropped her face 
upon the table amidst her sewing- 
silks, and burst into tears; Mrs. 
Dunn, on the contrary, advanced 
full into the rays of the chandelier, 
and stood upright, angry, indignant. 

‘Do not meet it in this spirit, 
girls; show your dignity, if you 
possess any. I presume you stood 
up for your rights, Miss Canter- 
bury ?” 

‘What rights? returned Olive, 
too utterly prostrated to retain her 
usual self-possessed good sense. 

‘What rights!’ repeated Mrs. 
Dunn in a taunting tone, for she 
had no notion of people’s yielding 
to ill-fortune. ‘ Well, that zs a per- 
tinent question !’ 

But Olive could not retort ; Mrs. 
Dunn saw it, and made the best 
of it. 

‘Has it not occurred to you, 
Olive, that you ought to have an 
explicit understanding with your 
father ?—that your privileges and 
your sisters’ liberties and comforts, 
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as daughters of this house, must 
remain intact, secure from the ca- 
pricious control of any interloper ? 
Did you say this? 

‘ Lydia, I could not say it! 

‘I see I must act for you all,’ 
said Mrs. Dunn with condescend- 
ing patronage. ‘I did think you 
were strong-minded, Olive.’ 

‘So did I,’ said poor Olive, ‘ un- 
til this came.’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Dunn—a_ hard 
woman by nature—could not un- 
derstand or realise to herself what 
a blow this, their father’s marriage, 
was to the unwedded daughters of 
the house. She had quitted home 
and home-ties ; she had her dwell- 
ing and her interests away; her 
father and the Rock no longer, so 
to say, belonged to her; but she 
was quite ready, in her domineer- 
ing spirit, to make their cause hers. 
She thought it was her mission to 
put the world, including Mr. Can- 
terbury, to rights when it wanted 
it; and she liked amazingly the 
anticipated battle. 

The library was lighted when 
she entered, and George Canter- 
bury sat in his evening spectacles 
(which had double glasses), calmly 
reading the county paper. To see 
his self-asserting daughter Lydia 
come in, pushing back the door 
with an air of authority, acted on 
him as akind of shock. He had 
hoped the unpleasantness of the 
matter was over; and he had al- 
ways been rather afraid of positive 
Lydia. 

‘Sir, this is a startling communi- 
cation you have made to Olive,’ 
she began, not choosing to hint at 
any previous suspicions of her own. 
‘Can it possibly be true ?” 

Mr. Canterbury fidgeted the least 
in the world, so far as slightly to 
ruffle the leaves of the journal, and 
intimated that it was true. Lydia 
had taken up her station right in 
front of him, at a few paces’ dis- 
tance, 
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‘What is to become of my sis- 
ters ?” 

‘Become of them ! repeated Mr. 
Canterbury, holding the paper be- 
fore his face, as if still perusing it. 
‘In what way?” 

‘I put myself out of the discus- 
sion altogether, having my own 
home—which I shall very soon re- 
turn to now,’ continued Mrs. Dunn 
decisively. ‘ But they have no 
other home to retire to, sir.’ 

‘ They do not require any other.’ 

‘As soon as you marry, it will 
be your wife’s home, not theirs.’ 

‘Absurd ! repeated Mr. Canter- 
bury. ‘If I chose to bring home 
four-and-twenty wives, there would 
be room for your sisters then.’ 

‘In point of space there might 
be. But young wives are given to 
be domineering, and Miss Kage 
may take a fancy for indulging in it. 
How, in that case, could they re- 
main at the Rock? There’s no 
saying, indeed, what extent of put- 
ting-upon Jane might bear; but 
Olive— 

‘This is uncalled-for, Lydia,’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Canterbury, rising 
in surprise, and facing his daughter. 
‘Miss Kage is of an amiable na- 
ture ; she and they are on intimate 
and affectionate terms, as you 
know. Those terms will be only 
cemented by a closer union.’ 

Never had Lydia Dunn a greater 
mind for anything in her life than 
to tell her father he was a fool for 
thinking so. Looking at him, she 
wondered whether any remon- 
strance or reasoning, possible to be 
urged, could arrest this most unsuit- 
able and wild project ; and she de- 
cided that it would not. It had not 
been Lydia, however, if she had 
kept her tongue quite silent. 

‘I beg your pardon, papa—I 
cannot help speaking. Caroline 
Kage is so young, that she might 
be your grand-daughter; if you 
marry her, you will be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole county.’ 
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George Canterbury felt griev- 
ously offended. 

‘It is not your place to say these 
things to me, Lydia. As to Caro- 
line’s age, that is a matter solely 
for her consideration and mine.’ 

*You had a great deal better 
marry Mrs. Kage.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he spoke stiffly. ‘I 
think you have said nearly enough, 
Lydia.’ 

Convinced that whatever she 
said would do no good towards ar- 
resting the marriage, Lydia thought 
perhaps she had. She returned to 
the subject of her sisters. 

‘Will you promise—will you 
undertake that my sisters’ home 
shall not be rendered unhappy? 
—that they shall be as free and 
independent in it as they have 
been ?” 

‘ Certainly I will,’ responded Mr. 
Canterbury. ‘You must have taken 
up very strange ideas to fear other- 
wise.’ 

‘No, sir, the ideas are quite 
natural. There will probably be 
two antagonistic powers in the 
_ house, once Caroline Kage enters 
it. Olive has been its mistress 
hitherto: and her own.’ 

‘She can be mistress of herself 
and all else as much as she has 
been,’ hastily spoke Mr. Canter- 
bury. ‘Except, of course, in the 
matter of—of housekeeping, and 
that,’ he added, his thoughts fall- 
ing on domestic matters. ‘Olive 
must resign her control over the 
household.’ 

‘ Olive will not expect to retain 
it, sir, when you put a wife at its 
head. I speak of my sisters’ per- 
sonal interests. Will they be al- 
lowed the perfect freedom of ac- 
tion, the comfort, the uncontrolled 
liberty of themselves and _ their 
time, that they have hitherto pos- 
sessed ?” 

‘ Yes, certainly they will. What 
should hinder it ? 

Mr. Canterbury stared in a little 


surprise as he put the question. 
He was by no means a clear- 
sighted man: the old saying, of 
not seeing an inch beyond the 
nose, would have aptly applied to 
him. He fully believed his daugh- 
ters would be just as free and 
happy when Caroline came home 
as they were now ; and he deemed 
Lydia most unreasonable to sug- 
gest otherwise ; thinking, indeed, 
that she must be doing it for the 
sake of cavilling. 

‘I will say no more, papa, ex- 
cept to remind you that things in 
similar cases have been known to 
turn out quite differently from plea- 
sant expectations. I foresee that 
they may in this; and I hope, 
should it be so, you will remember 
your promise to take care of the 
comfort and happiness of Olive 
and her sisters. 

‘ The girl must be a little off her 
head to-night,’ said George Canter- 
bury to himself, as Lydia went out 
and left him alone. 

‘No hope, no redress!’ she ex- 
claimed when she returned to her 
sisters ; and she flung up her hands 
in temper as she spoke. ‘He is 
going to make an idiot of himself, 
and won't be stopped in it; and 
Caroline Kage will soon be mis- 
tress of the Rock.’ 


The year had grown later; the 
brown and red tints of autumn 
were spreading in the foliage, im- 
parting that wondrous beauty to 
Nature’s landscape that the other 
seasons lack. 

Not in their own pleasant morn- 
ing-room, but in the great magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, were gathered 
the unmarried daughters of George 
Canterbury. They sat, as may be 
said, in state, awaiting the return 
home of the bridegroom and bride 
after their honeymoon. In state, 
so far as the room went, but they 
were at their ordinary occupations. 
Miss Canterbury and Jane wore 
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silks of a violet hue; Leta had on 
a charming pink of some fancy 
material. 

After a few days given to their 
natural repugnance and grief when 
the communication was first made 
to them, to the bitter heartache 
than which nothing could be 
keener, the Miss Canterburys re- 
signed themselves to what they 
could not prevent, and made the 
best of matters with outward cheer- 
fulness and grace. Not so Mrs. 
Dunn. She prided herself upon 
being independent, upon ‘show- 
ing what she thought, and went 
back to London. Simpering Mrs. 
Kage, with her own peculiar taste, 
expressed her wonder to Lydia 
that she did not remain to ‘assist’ 
at her father’s wedding. Mrs. Dunn 
bluntly answered that, of the two, 
she thought she would rather assist 
at his funeral. 

The marriage took place in 
August ; so, you see, no time was 
lost. Mrs. Kage never was free 
from an inward fear that Caroline 
might retract her consent yet, and 
hurried it on at least in an equal 
degree with the fond bridegroom 
elect. She got up a charming little 
fable that Thomas Kage had fallen 
in love with some London lady of 
fortune, to whom he was about to 
be united, and repeated it (with 
a vast many confirmatory details) 
for the edification of Caroline. But 
Mrs. Kage need not have feared ; 
Caroline had no thought of re- 
tracting. Like a child dazzled by 
the glitter of a coveted toy, she 
was eager for it. 

Mrs. Kage showed her sense 
and craft in one respect — she 
caused the wedding to be almost 
a private one. When something 
was said about who should give 
the bride away, Mr. Canterbury 
suggested, as was but natural, her 
only living relative on the father’s 
side—Thomas Kage. Mrs. Kage 
did not accept the suggestion ; she 


wrote a pretty note to Mr. Carlton 
of Chilling Hall, and he undertook 
the office. The day of the wedding 
was kept private, the hour fixed 
for it was the early one of nine 
in the morning, and the church 
had no spectators. The Miss Can- 
terburys countenanced it by their 
presence ; Millicent was_brides- 
maid ; Mr. Rufort, the new rector, 
performed the ceremony. There 
was a simple breakfast at Mrs. 
Kage’s, to which all sat down ex- 
cept the two elder Miss Canter- 
burys, who drove straight home 
from church ; and then the happy 
pair, as announced by the local 
newspapers in newspaper phrase- 
ology, started on their tour for 
the Lakes, to enjoy the honey- 
moon. 

Itwas October now. The honey- 
moon was over, and a good long 
honeymoon it had been; and it 
was to be hoped they Aad enjoyed 
it. The ‘happy pair’ were expected 
home to-day after their six weeks’ 
absence. Everything was in readi- 
ness to receive them. The Miss 
Canterburys, knowing that all was 
complete and in order, sat in the 
state drawing-room, quietly pur- 
suing their ordinary occupations. 
Like right-minded ladies as they 
were, they were prepared to render 
due honour and deference to their 
father’s wife. 

But, as Judith, one of the house- 
maids at the Rock, remarked to a 
helpmate, it was ‘hard lines’ for 
them. No doubt of that; a great 
deal of heart-schooling discipline 
was requisite still. 

‘ Leta, how you keep getting up! 
Your drawing will not be the better 
for it.’ 

‘I can't help it, Olive. Things 
seem to be so strange that it makes 
me restless. Suppose I should for- 
get myself, and call her Carry! 

* What are we to call her?’ sud- 
denly wondered Jane. ‘It never 
occurred to me.’ 
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‘Mrs. Canterbury, when speak- 
ing of her,’ said Olive. 

‘ But when speaking to her ? 

‘I don't know. Nothing. It 
would be rather ridiculous to say 
“ Mamma,” ’—and Olive’s fine face 
took a momentary tinge of mock- 
ery—‘and equally out of place to 
call her “ Caroline.” There is only 
“Mrs, Canterbury” to fall back 
upon.’ 

‘Did you recollect to order 
mamma’s portrait to be taken out 
of their rooms, Olive ?’ asked 
Leta. 

‘My dear, I have recollected 
everything. It is removed to 
mine ; and Edgar’s is also. Mrs. 
Canterbury will find all things as 
they should be. Listen! I really 
believe Neel is bringing in a 
visitor ! 

Olive was right. The butler, 
speaking with someone as he ad- 
vanced, threw open the door, and 
made the announcement : 

‘Mrs. Kage.’ 

‘What an oppressive day for 
October ! languidly spoke Mrs. 
Kage, as she sank on the nearest 
sofa. ‘My dears, how are you? 
Do place me a screen, Millicent ; 
your fire is like a volcano.’ 

She took off her bonnet and 
cloak; and, pushing back her 
shawl of black lace, left her dress 
displayed. By which dress they 
saw she had come intending to re- 
main for dinner. 

‘A lovely day, though, although 
it is close: quite a good omen for 
the return of the travellers. My 
dears, I heard from your mamma 
this morning.’ 

Olive bit her lip, partly in 
amusement. Your mamma! And 
Caroline more than _half-a-score 
years younger than herself. 

‘We have heard also, Mrs. 
Kage. My father wrote. They 
will be at home this evening to 
dinner.’ 

‘Yes, that is what I came up 
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about, for one thing ; all the morn- 
ing I had a nervous headache, or 
should have been here earlier. I 
must see to the arrangements.’ 

‘What arrangements? inquired 
Olive in surprise. 

‘My daughter’s rooms, and so 
forth.’ 

‘The arrangements are made : 
the rooms are in readiness,’ return- 
ed Olive. 

‘ My dearest Miss Canterbury, 
you have no doubt done to the 
best of your ability, but a mother’s 
eye can alone tell what will please 
her daughter.’ 

Olive drew herself up. ‘I trust 
the arrangements will please Mrs. 
Canterbury. I should like her to 
see that we have cared for her com- 
fort. Should she wish any altera- 
tion made in the rooms, she can 
give her own orders when she sees 
them.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear; I will 
presently go through them, if you 
please, with one of the house- 
maids,’ rejoined Mrs. Kage, whose 
tone, drawling as it was, bespoke 
quiet resolution. ‘And now about 
dinner ? what have you ordered ?” 

Miss Canterbury was silent, from 
sheer amazement. 

‘Can I see the housekeeper ” 

‘Mrs. Kage! uttered the as- 
tounded Olive, ‘I do not under- 
stand this. The dinner was fixed 
upon some hours ago. It will 
prove satisfactory to Mrs. Can- 
terbury, I have no doubt.’ 

‘I know what my dear pet likes ; 
and she has begged me, in her 
letter, to take care that things are 
comfortable for her.’ 

‘As I trust they will be found,’ 
said the indignant Olive, whilst 
Jane stole out of the room, and 
Millicent bent over her cardboard 
with a heightened colour. ‘Should 
there be any particular dish you 
wish added to the dinner, I will 
ascertain whether it can be 
done.’ 
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‘I will see the housekeeper my- 
self, dear,’ persisted Mrs. Kage, in 
the most gently-polite tone im- 
aginable, ‘and direct the altera- 
tions I may think necessary.’ 

A flash of Olive’s imperious 
temper broke out. She rose from 
her seat, not, however, lifting her 
voice to anger, though it was un- 
mistakably firm. 

‘I have been mistress of the 
house for many years, Mrs. Kage, 
and I believe I have been found 
capable of conducting it. So long 
as I remain so—which will only 
be until che coming home of 
Mrs. Canterbury—I am in no need 
of assistance, and cannot permit 
interference. ‘The dinner must be 
served this evening as I have or- 
dered it.’ 

‘But you are shockingly rude, 
my dear, in saying this to my face: 
quite ill-bred.’ 

‘I think not. I do not wishtobe.’ 

‘IT am Mrs. Canterbury’s mother.’ 

‘I do not forget it. As soon as 
Mrs. Canterbury enters the house, 
I give up all authority to her ; un- 
til she does, I cannot yield the 
smallest portion of it, even to you. 
Forgive me for saying I am exceed- 
ingly surprised that you should 
wish it.’ 

‘ Well, my dear Miss Canterbury, 
in showing this obstinacy in regard 
to your new mother I can but 
think you stand in the light of your 
own interests. However, let it pass ; 
as you say, you have but an hour 
of further power ; it does not much 
matter for that short time.’ 

Olive clenched her hand on the 
beautiful table-cover, keeping down 
her passion; Millicent’s brow burnt 
as she turned it—and could not 
help the look it bore—on Mrs. 
Kage. That lady glided off the 
sofa. 

‘And now, dears, you will ring 
for the upper housemaid. I will 
visit the rooms and see what 
changes may be expedient.’ 
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‘No! spoke Olive, her temper 
flashing out at last. ‘The rooms 
shall remain as they are, Mrs. 
Kage, until your daughter enters 
into possession of them.’ 

Olive meant what she said, and 
Mrs. Kage saw it. All in a minute 
a doubt crossed that honourable 
lady whether her policy had been 
a safe one. So intensely afraid had 
she been ever since the marriage 
that perhaps her own influence at 
the Rock might not be what she 
fully purposed it should be, or that 
her daughter might find her sway 
curbed by the imperious and power- 
fully-willed Miss Canterbury, that 
she had come to the resolution of 
taking the bull by the horns and 
bringing her authority to bear be- 
fore its time. A sentence in Mrs, 
Canterbury’s letter, hoping things 
would be made comfortable for her, 
and that her mamma must see they 
were—though it is more than pro- 
bable the writer had not exactly 
meant in the way of beds and tables, 
and dishes for dinner—had afford- 
ed Mrs. Kage the plea for coming 
up as she did. But had she been 
quite wise in doing so? In the 
doubt of it that came crossing her, 
she deemed it well to veer sudden- 
ly round to sweetness, and so dis- 
arm hostilities. 

‘Pray forgive me, my darling 
Miss Canterbury. It is quite an 
anomalous position that my poor 
child will be placed in, and I was 
sO anxious to spare you trouble. 
If you do not feel the different 
arrangements as a worry, why, of 
course, I should not have wished 
to interfere. Caroline has a charm- 
ing temper, I assure you, and I feel 
certain you will all be very happy 
together.’ 

‘I desire nothing better than 
that we should, Mrs. Kage,’ coldly 
spoke Miss Canterbury. 

Mrs. Kage, amiably sweet, sank 
back on the sofa, after requesting 
that one of the lady’s-maids might 
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be called to carry away her things. 
Placing her fan and her various 
bottles on a small stand beside 
her, for she never went out with- 
out them, she flung some scent 
about and grew confidential. 

‘Of course, my dears, you are 
women of the world. At least, you 
are, my good Miss Canterbury ; 
necessarily so from your age and 
position. Therefore I may speak 
without hesitation all the thoughts 
of my heart. ‘To marry a man of 
Mr. Canterbury’s years was a great 
sacrifice for a beautiful girl of 
eighteen. It is of no good mincing 
the fact ; some things are as pal- 
pable as that much-talked-of pro- 
blem in Euclid about the ass and 
the bridge, which my father, the 
Lord Gunse, was given to quote. 
3ut Iam quite sure Caroline did 
not look upon the marriage in that 
light ; she did not see it as a sacri- 
fice, for she was in love with your 
father.’ 

Olive made no reply. She began 
counting the stitches in her net- 
ting. 

‘Adored him, I may say,’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Kage, improving upon 
her tissue of falsehoods. ‘A-dored 
him. I saw it from nearly the first. 
Of course I naturally thought she 
would be averse to such an offer: 
might probably not listen to it. 
“Now, my darling,” I said to her 
one day, “there cannot be the 
smallest doubt what good Mr. Can- 
terbury’s intentions are; but let me 
implore of you, don’t allow any 
thoughts of his wealth to influence 
you; ds-courage him if you do not 
like him.” ‘ Dearest mother,” the 
innocent lamb responded, “ it’s not 
his wealth that will influence me, 
but himself; I ove Mr. Canter- 
bury.” And so, when I hear the 
impertinent world say that my 
daughter’s was nothing but a mar- 
riage of interest—and that delight- 
ful old maid, Mr. Carlton’s sister, 
said it to my face only yesterday— 








the remembrance of that outspoken 
avowal of Caroline’s acts on my 
mind like a balm of comfort.’ 

‘I think your daughter could 
not have been quite indifferent to 
my father’s wealth, said Olive, 
wishing the balm extended also to 
Mrs. Kage’s tongue. But she did 
not wait to prolong the conversa- 
tion ; she left the room on the plea 
of seeing after Jane, leaving Leta 
as hostess. 

‘ Ah, my dear, your sister would 
not say itif she knew all,’ said Mrs. 
Kage to Leta. ‘Caroline had the 
most magnificent prospect offered 
to her of going out to be a nabob’s 
wife in India. And Ae was a young 
man.’ 

‘Indeed ? 

‘She received both the offers in 
one day. Your father’s first, the 
other’s next. He came miles and 
miles and miles to make it. “ Give 
up Mr. Canterbury for Aim /” she 
said indignantly. “No; not though 
he could offer me all the rupees 
contained in Bengal.” “Quite 
right, my sweet love,” I replied to 
her; “never let vile gold sway 
your best affections.” And I say 
she was right.’ 

Leta had lifted her head ; her 
colour was going and coming. Was 
it Possible that this could be true? 
Too well she knew who it was that 
had come ‘miles and miles and 
miles’ that past day. Uncon- 
sciously she let his name escape 
her—Thomas Kage. 

‘Well, yes, it was Thomas Kage, 
my dear Miss Leta,’ confessed the 
wily lady, a little taken aback at 
Leta’s discernment. ‘I don’t mind 
telling you ; but you must not talk 
of it again. He began to love 
Caroline when we were at Little 
Bay ; 7 was afraid of it; but—ah 





—someone contrived to throw me 
off the scent then. As the months 
went on, Ae went on, loving her all 
the more passionately; and as soon 
as he thought he could marry, 
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through this Indian appointment 
being offered him, he came down 
to ask her to go out. Of course 
she said “No,” Mr. Canterbury 
being in the way, for whom she 
had learnt to care, you see, Miss 
Leta ; and Tom Kage went away 
with a broken heart. / saw that.’ 

A distant sound of carriage- 
wheels was an excuse for Milli- 
cent’s running to the window. Her 
face had turned white and cold as 
snow in winter. 

Things that had appeared strange 
to her before were become sudden- 
ly clear. It was Caroline Kage he 
had loved; it was Caroline his 
visits had been intended for, not 
her; and Caroline—O, it flashed 
upon her all too surely—had only 
been fooling her in prating of his 
love. She—Caroline herself—had 
loved him ; and Millicent felt half 
sick at the thoughts instinct re- 
vealed to her. ‘Too well she com- 
prehended now the look, as of 
death, on Thomas Kage’s face 
when they met in the privet walk; 
he had then been given up for the 
wealthy master of the Rock. Just 
as the bitterness of awaking had 
been his then, so was it now Milli- 
cent Canterbury’s. 

The sound of wheels drew nearer ; 
the carriage came in view, its four 
horses prancing gaily up the park. 
It contained the gay bride and 
bridegroom ; and Leta in the stir 
escaped to her chamber. 

Caroline was looking charming, 
charming as a summer rose, as Mr. 
Canterbury handed her out of the 
carriage, and came in with her on 
his proud arm. Whatever the young 
wife had found the honeymoon, 
dull or spiritless, tame or more than 
a little wearying, Ae had thought it 
rapture. She was gay enough now 
in meeting them; she kissed her 
mother, she kissed Olive, she kissed 
Jane ; she asked Neel how his wrist 
was (for the man had had a rather 
serious accident to it just before 
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the wedding) ; she nodded to John ; 
she won, in fact, all hearts. 

‘ But where’s Leta ?” 

Ah, where was Leta? Miss Can- 
terbury thought Leta had been in 
the drawing-room to the last mo- 
ment; Mrs. Kage confirmed it, 
saying Leta had been the one to 
announce to her their arrival. Of 
course it was supposed that Leta 
would turn-up from somewhere ; 
and the pleased young wife went 
to her rooms. 

She did not see Leta until just 
before dinner. Mrs. Canterbury 
was turning out of her boudoir 
rather swiftly, in the prettiest white- 
silk dress that young bride ever 
wore, with an amethyst necklace 
on her delicate neck, and caught 
Leta gliding swiftly by. She drew 
her in. 

‘Where have you been, Milli- 
cent, that you did not come to 
welcome me ?” 

But ere the question could be 
answered, Mrs.Canterbury obtained 
a better view of the face partially 
turned from her. A white cold 
face, more like a face of terror 
than aught else ; certainly one that 
had a great deal of despair in it. 

‘Millicent, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

Never did there exist a more 
straightforward, open-natured girl 
than Millicent Canterbury. One 
single moment of inward battle 
with those feelings that seemed as 
if they had been outraged, insulted, 
deceived, and then she answered, 
looking full at the surprised ques- 
tloner. 

‘ Mrs. Canterbury, I have been 
thinking in my room whether to 
speak to you, or—or to bury it all 
for ever, said poor Millicent in a 
still tone, with pauses occasioned 
by her laboured breath. ‘This 
minute alone with you has decided 
it. You did me a great wrong: 
why, when we were at Little Bay, 
and after it—for months after it 
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why did you feed me with the 
fable that he was in love with me ? 
—he, Thomas Kage?” 

A burning rush of colour, fading 
away into a ghastly whiteness; a 
trembling, terrified, glittering stare 
in the beautiful violet-blue eyes: 
but Mrs. Canterbury gave no other 
answer. 

‘It was you he loved,’ continued 
Millicent. ‘He thought no more 
of me than of the idle wind that 
passes. You knew it all. Why 
did you deceive me? Only this 
day—an hour ago—have my eyes 
been opened. What had I done 
that you should have played upon 
me so cruel a joke?’ 

‘I don’t know what it is you are 
talking of,’ said Mrs. Canterbury, 
finding her tongue and her self- 
possession together. ‘I remember 
nothing about Thomas Kage, or 
you, or Little Bay. For goodness’ 
sake don’t attack me unneces- 
sarily, Leta.’ 

But the tone had a hard, shrill, 
hysterical ring in it, proving how 
powerfully the accusation had told 
upon her ; and she went back into 
her chamber and shut the door 
abruptly, leaving Millicent stand- 
ing there in her bitter pain. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE EVENING PAPER. 


Tuomas KacE sat in his cham- 
bers in the Temple. It was a 
bright afternoon in August (for the 
exigencies of the story require us 
to go back for some weeks), pass- 
ing rapidly on to evening. All the 
world had gone out of London 
except Mr. Kage: he could not 
well afford a holiday, and said to 
himself that he did not want one. 

Seated at his table in the inner 
room, whose window overlooked 
the Temple Garden, and the river 
winding past it, he was busy pe- 
rusing some papers. The business 
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that had taken him to Aberton 
early in the spring, and to which 
an interruption occurred, was again 
going on. It was not entirely 
connected with his profession as a 
barrister, but was a matter he had 
taken in hand privately to help a 
friend. The law-courts were up, 
Thomas Kage had little to do 
publicly, and so was at liberty to 
give his time to this. 

He sat with his head leaning 
on his hand, thinking that very 
shortly he would have to go to 
Aberton again, unless his friend, 
Mr. Rashburn, came up to London. 
He did not care to go to Aberton; 
but if he had to go, should he, or 
should he not, walk over to Chill- 
ing, and see her who had played 
that havoc with his heart ? 

The traces of the conflict he had 
gone through since that fatal June 
day, only two months past, but 
to him seeming like an age, might 
be seen in his countenance. The 
cheeks were even thinner than be- 
fore, the eyes wore a feverish light, 
the voice had an _ habitually-sub- 
dued tone of sadness in it; signs 
that an accurate observer may 
sometimes note in one who has 
gone through an ordeal of silent 
mental suffering. Perhaps it was 
not well—well for his resolve of 
forgetting her—that ever and anon 
some foolish thought or proverb, 
such as, While there’s life there’s 
hope, should dart into his mind, 
and leave a faint ray of what 
looked very like hope behind it. 
While she remained Caroline Kage, 
and unappropriated ; while there 
existed a chance—and the world 
is full of such chances—that he 
should work on to riches, it seem- 
ed not absolutely impossible that 
brightness might succeed to the 
darkness. 

Passionately though he had 
loved her, perfect as he thought 
her, he had not failed to see that 
she had used him cruelly ill ; and 
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he had come up to town that June 
day calling her heartless. He re- 
jected the offer of going to India ; 
he set himself a task—to forget her. 
But as the weeks went on, and the 
pain, ever racking his breast, be- 
came a trifle less keen, or perhaps 
it was only that he grew more 
inured to it, she resumed some of 
her old ascendency over him, and 
he began to find excuses for her. 
She had not rejected him ; at least, 
not of her own free will ; her mo- 
ther must have forced her to it. 
And so, if he had to go to Aber- 
ton, it might be a question whether 
he should not go on to Chilling ; he 
was beginning to yearn for another 
sight of her as few men have 
yearned for anything in this life. 
One fact he was very certain of: 
he knew he could not be mistaken 
in that—she had loved him pas- 
sionately, with all her heart. It 
might be—well, yes, it mfight— 
that she was suffering as he suf- 
fered; and that to see him once 
nore would bring happiness to her 
as it would to him. 

He looked up at the bright ray 
of sun slanting past the window, 
but not touching it ; and somewhat 
of the same brightness illumined 
his spirit. 

The London clocks chimed out 
an evening chime, and Thomas 
Kage was working on. The boy 
came in: one he shared with two 
more barristers, both of whom had 
gone on the wing, so Mr. Kage 
could have the whole of him. 

‘It’s the paper come, sir,’ he 
said, putting the evening journal 
on the table. 

Mr. Kage nodded. 
not wait, James.’ 

No need for a second dismissal. 
The boy said good-evening to his 
master, and flew off. Mr. Kage, 
coming to the end of the parch- 
ment he had been looking over, 
thought he had done enough for 
the day, and put the dry law 
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documents by until the morrow. 
Taking up the newspaper, he walked 
to the window, holding it in his 
hand while he looked out on the 
busy clamour and noise. 

The gardens were alive, so to 
say. With the rising of the law- 
courts a week back, and the migra- 
tion of the barristers, leaving the 
Temple to emptiness and Thomas 
Carr Kage, the large gardens had 
been simultaneously opened for a 
couple of bours about sunset to 
the poor little riff-raff children of 
London. From the reeking courts, 
within a stone’s throw, they came ; 
from the miserable haunts, lying 
nearly contiguous to St. Clement 
Danes’ fine church ; from the Seven 
Dials and St. Giles’s ; from the un- 
wholesome stacks of buildings on 
the Surrey side, and near the river : 
on, on they trooped, these ill-fated 
children, making for the pleasant 
grass-green place in sure and 
swift bands, something like that 
great army of bearing-on locusts, 
that are not to be turned aside by 
man, so powerfully described in 
the prophecies of Joel. They had 
not long been let in ; a fine crowd 
of them: boys and girls, and 
toddling wee things and babies: 
scarcely a whole garment or good 
shoe amongst them—only rags and 
tatters and dirt; and with it all 
merry shouts and light laughter, 
just as though they had been the 
favoured of the land, and slept on 
cots of down with silken curtains 
of purple. 

How they enjoyed that freedom 
on the greensward ; leaping, tum- 
bling, rolling on it! How careful 
they were not to injure Mr. Broom’s 
growing chrysanthemums—for they 
had been warned of the danger 
that might cause to this generously- 
accorded privilege. But Mr. Kage 
thought they might have been con- 
tented with making half the noise, 
and felt inclined to stop his ears. 

A crowded steamer—City men 
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going homewards—passed up the 
Thames; one with not a dozen 
people on it steamed downwards. 
Some of the noisy infantile crew 
below rushed to the garden’s edge 
and shouted cheers after both of 
them. In clattered the boy again, 
James ; and his master, who had 
just opened the paper, turned 
round. 

Mr. James, having lingered on 
the stairs and landing-places with 
an acquaintance or two, had been 
waylaid by the postman. ‘Two 
letters for T. C. Carr Kage, Esq. 
On the whole, young Mr. James 
had reason to like the master he 
chiefly served, and did not very 
much grudge the going back into 
the rooms to deliver the letters. 

But Mr. Kage’s eye had been 
caught by something in the even- 
ing journal. He motioned to the 
table, and the boy left the letters 
on it. 

It was a flaming paragraph, writ- 
ten in the true style of the news- 
paper-contributor, who seems to 
like to expend his energies equatly 
in recording fashionable move- 
ments and unfashionable murders. 
This was of a ‘marriage in high 
life’ George Canterbury, of the 
Rock, Chilling, to Caroline, only 
child of the late Captain Alfred 
Kage and of the Honourable Mrs. 
Kage, and granddaughter of the 
late Right Honourable Augustus 
Lord Gunse. 

There was an account of the 
lovely bride’s charming attire, and of 
the state in which the happy pair 
departed fur the Lakes, there to 
pass the honeymoon ; but Thomas 
Kage read it not. After the first 
few words of announcement, tell- 
ing the tale, he sat like a man 
turned into stone; the journal 
fallen from his hands, his white 
face lifted. 

Very strange to say, not a sylla- 
ble of the contemplated union had 
penetrated to London and Thomas 
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Kage. And yet perhaps not so 
strange, if circumstances are taken 
into consideration. When Lydia 
Dunn went back from the Rock 
full of it, there lay on her heart 
a faint hope that even then some 
fortunate accident might happen 
to prevent the unseemly wedding ; 
and for once her tongue was still. 
The Miss Canterburys, in writing 
to Sarah Annesley, felt ashamed 
to speak of it; time enough, 
they thought, when it should actu- 
ally have taken place. Other 
people did not know of it; and 
Mrs. Kage had been cautiously 
silent throughout. Anyway, it came 
upon Thomas Kage this evening 
with a blow. At the first moment 
he believed it not. 

But the account was too elabo- 
rate for anything but truth. Smooth- 
ing the newspaper, he read it 
again; all. So it was for Mr. Can- 
terbury, the sexagenarian, he had 
been rejected! It was for the 
grandeur and riches of the Rock! 
Caroline’s words—spoken in that 
last memorable interview—came 
surging back to him ; of the car- 
riages, the court-dresses, the jewels, 
the grandeur, the thousands and 
thousands a-year she must gain in 
marrying, or not marry at all. 
There could be no doubt that she 
had been thinking of Mr. Canter- 
bury. The alliance must have 
been even then arranged. A cold 
damp moisture overspread his gray 
face ; and he flung up his hands to 
cover it, shutting out the evening’s 
bright light. 

‘God forgive her for her heart- 
lessness, and me for my credulity ! 
God help me to bear it ! 

Ay! And none knew—none in 
this world—how much need of 
help he had; how he was shrink- 
ing under this decisive blow. 

He could not have told after- 
wards how long he sat there. Had 
he been a woman he might have 
fallen on the ground in utter aban- 
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donment, and buried his face from 
even the very light of heaven. He 
only sat still as a statue; never 
moving, scarcely breathing, his 
head and eyelids alike drooping ; 
looking just as though the blow 
had struck him physically as well 
as mentally. 

When he roused himself it was 
with a shiver. The letters waiting 
on the table caught his eye. The 
one was from Aberton, concerning 
the business-matter he was engaged 
on; from the other, as he opened 
it, fell two cards, tied together with 
silver cord—which fashion was not 
obsolete in Chilling. No need to 
speculate whose names they bore ; 
and the address was in the charac- 
terless, nearly illegible handwriting 
of Mrs. Kage. ‘ Mr. Canterbury.’ 
‘Mrs. Canterbury.’ Thomas Kage 
tore each card in two, and threw 
the pieces into his waste - paper 
basket. 

Twilight was falling on the earth 
when he went out. The hum and 
the noise were no longer heard ; 
the disorderly crew had dispersed, 
leaving their traces behind them. 
Numberless scraps of paper lay 
about; rags from dilapidated frocks ; 
soles or tops of shoes. As Thomas 
Kage turned into the garden, a 
thought came across his mind, in 
the midst of its confusion, that if 
the power lay with him he would 
banish this untidy crew; but the 
next moment he remembered the 
boon it was to the poor things, and 
regretted the thought. 

He wandered on by the path to 
the foot of the garden, and there 
sat down with his pain. The sunny 
daylight had turned into a gray 
evening; the air seemed heavy, 
the skies were lead-coloured—all 
a type of his own bruised and 
weary heart. 

The recollection of his last in- 
terview with his mother flashed 
into his mind. ‘ Pain, toil, sorrow, 
whatever trouble may be deemed 
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necessary for you—you will not 
fail,’ Lady Kage had said. ‘ You 
will bear up bravely, looking to the 
end.’ And his answer had been 
that he would bear: ‘Yes, God 
helping me.’ 

A light in the leaden sky above 
drew his attention upwards. The 
thick clouds had parted, giving 
glimpse of a golden radiance ; the 
young moon showed herself for a 
moment. It actually seemed a 
type to Thomas Kage that the help 
he had wished for was surely there ; 
always waiting for any moment 
when necessity should call for it. 
He thought, perhaps fancifully, 
that his mother might be looking 
down for him—as she herself had 
said in dying she should do, and 
drawn her comfort from the imagi- 
native picture. Did she see all his 
heart-sick pain? Could her in- 
fluence, reminding him ofhis under- 
taking to struggle manfully, reach 
him here? He surely believed it 
might. 

Bending his forehead in his 
hand, he thought and thought; 
making good resolves to bear up, 
and to strive from that moment to 
put from him resolutely all remem- 
brance of the love that had formed 
his day-dream. Henceforth, deing 
helped, he would be more energetic 
in all life’s duties ; bearing his 
cross in silence, looking not for 
reward here; and so forget that 
anything but working on patiently 
for the better end had ever been 
hoped for. 

He rose up then, got out of the 
solitary garden, and bent his steps 
westward, disregarding cabs and 
omnibuses and any other modes 
of conveyance that might present 
themselves. When the mind is 
racked with trouble walking is the 
most acceptable. His dinner might 
be waiting at home, but he could 
not eat it. Old Dorothy would 
only have it put away, and think 
business detained him. 
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In passing through Paradise- 
square, for he took the longest way 
home he could find, he saw Mrs. 
Dunn’s carriage standing at her 
door. That lady, going abroad to 
some evening-party, came swiftly 
out of her house at the same mo- 
ment, the lappets of her jaunty 
widow’s cap stirring gently behind 
her. 

‘Is it you, Mr. Kage? How are 
you 

‘Thank you,’ was all he an- 
swered. ‘Are you well? 

‘ As well as that disgraceful news 
from home will allow me to be,’ 
said Mrs. Dunn tartly, drawing him 
a few steps farther up on the broad 
white pavement, that her servants, 
waiting with the carriage, might 
not hear the complaint. ‘ Yes, Mr. 
Kage, I repeat the word delibe- 
rately—disgraceful.’ 

*You allude to— 

*To my father’s marriage,’ she 
interrupted, speaking what he had 
hesitated to do. ‘ You have heard 
of it, of course ?” 

‘Some cards came to me this 
afternoon.’ 

‘ Cards ! wrathfully repeated Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘That woman, the mother, 
has had the face to send some to 
me. She'd better have sent a cari- 
cature of two fools’ heads instead. 
How long have you known of it, 
Mr. Kage ?” 

‘I never had the slightest suspi- 
cion that such an event was in 
contemplation.’ 

‘ That it was possible, you might 
say. No; there has been craft at 
work, and the thing was kept quiet. 
My father was a fool, the women 
were rogues. I cannot help speak- 
ing my mind of them, although 
they are your relatives.’ 

‘Were you not made acquainted 
with it? 

‘I found it out,’ said Mrs. Dunn. 
‘When I went down home last 
June, I had not been many hours 
in the house before my suspicions 
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were aroused. I saw the game 
Mrs. Kage and her daughter were 
playing ; I saw that it must have 
been going on for some time. 
Every possible wile were they ex- 
ercising to entrap my father.’ 

‘Surely not Caroline?’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘It must have been solely 
her mother.’ 

‘Caroline was the worse of the 
two,’ answered plain-speaking Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘If her mother planned, 
she executed. I never saw a girl 
go more warily to work. I watched 
for some days, and made myself 
sure before I said a word. They 
little suspected I was looking on 
at the cards; and I saw the hands 
of both, and how they played them. 
Had Caroline Kage’s heart been 
engaged in the contest—though 
even to say such a thing seems 
unpardonably absurd—had she 
been seeking to entrap the most 
desirable young fellow living, she 
could not have put forth her fasci- 
nations with more subtle skill.’ 

‘I could not have supposed her 
capable of it,’ he murmured. 

‘I daresay not; and Mrs. Dunn’s 
voice took a slightly sarcastic tone. 
‘Some of them thought her an 
angel: perhaps you did.’ 

A bright flush, visible enough 
had they been standing to face the 
gas-lamp at the corner, dyed his 
face ; but he did not answer. 

‘She is a pretty child outwardly, 
while inwardly she is nearly as 
crafty as her mother; and that’s 
saying a good deal,’ avowed Mrs. 
Dunn, continuing to pace the pave- 
ment in perfect independence of 
all gazers. ‘When I disclosed to 
my sisters the play I saw going on, 
they were petrified—once they 
could be got to believe it might 
be true. Nothing could be done, 
it was too late; during that very 
hour that I was speaking to them, 
my father proposed to the girl, and 
the wedding was fixed. I came 
away from the Rock, refusing the 
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countenance to affairs that my pre- 
sence there might tacitly have 
given. You, amidst others, no 
doubt wondered that my antici- 
pated long visit there turned out 
so short a one.’ 

‘I remember,’ he murmured. 

‘I never opened my lips to a 
living soul. It was possible, I 
thought, that some fortunate acci- 
dent might intervene to prevent the 
wedding ; and I was, besides, too 
grieved to speak. My sisters said 
nothing in their letters, and I hoped 
it was done away with—that my 
father had come to his senses, or 
Caroline Kage to hers. When 
those miserable cards arrived to- 
day, “ Mr. and Mrs. Canterbury,” 
I wished I was near enough to 
fling them back in Mr. and Mrs. 
Canterbury’s faces, and tell them 
what I thought.’ 

ThomasKageremembered where 
he had flung his. 

‘I shall tell it to Mrs. Kage 
some time, if I don’t to them. One 
of these days she and I may be 
face to face again; and / am at 
liberty to speak, you know, Mr. 
Kage: having a home of my own, 
I feel free to do so, just as one 
might who is independent of the 
family. Yes, yes, Madam Kage ; 
you no doubt think you have ac- 
complished a great thing; but it 
may not turn out to be altogether 
for Miss Caroline’s good.’ 

‘I should scarcely think it can,’ 
he said in a low tone, speaking the 
sentiments that kept beating upon 
his heart. 

‘Think ! retorted Mrs. Dunn. 
‘Nomatch, ever made in this world, 
was more incongruous. My father 
is turned sixty; she is not twenty 
—what can they expect ? 

‘Very true.’ 

‘Have you reflected on what it 
must be for my sisters ?? whispered 
Mrs. Dunn, as they drew slowly 
towards the carriage ; and for once 
her tone told of pain. ‘Olive has 
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been mistress of the Rock for twelve 
years, and my father brings home 
a mistress to put over her head,— 
a girl younger in years than Milli- 
cent. Do you know what I think, 
Mr. Kage?” 

‘No.’ 

‘T'll tell you, then ; and, mind, 
some good instinct whispers me 
that I am right. When a girl can 
thrust herself in this unseemly man- 
ner between a father and his chil- 
dren’s home, she may look out for 
punishment instead of happiness.’ 

The carriage drove off, leaving 
him standing, Mrs. Dunn bowing 
her silent adieu from its window. It 
seemed to him that there were to 
be nothing but encounters that 
night ; for as he turned into Para- 
dise-terrace, not caring where he 
walked, he met Miss Annesley. 
The servant in attendance on her 
went forward to get Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s door open. 

‘I have been spending an hour 
with Mrs. Garston,’ she explained. 
‘Have you—have you heard the 
news from Chilling 

He simply nodded in answer, 
his pale face turning itself a little 
from her. 

‘When Leta’s letter reached me 
to-day, I sat thunderstruck. O 
Mr. Kage, how unsuitable it is! 
Mrs. Garston has been laughing 
over it all the evening, and saying 
hard truths.’ 

‘ Ay P 

‘To me it seems an unholy mar- 
riage ; a terrible thing.’ 

‘Does it ? 

Does it! His lips could not 
frame a better answer; these last 
few minutes had been trying him 
to the very uttermost. Light 
flashed on Sarah Annesley. Had 
she never seen or suspected be- 
fore, the strangely-wan counte- 
nance, the passively-constrained 
tone, might have told her the 
secret. 

* Forgive me, O forgive me, Mr. 
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Kage !’ she said in a flutter of agi- 
tation. ‘I—I did think you cared 
for her; I fancied it all that while 
back at Little Bay. Take comfort. 
If she knew it—and I am sure she 
did—she could not be worthy of 
you. All may be for the best.’ 

Wringing his hand, she turned 
indoors, as if not caring to look at 
him after her avowal of knowledge. 
Thomas Kage walked on down 
the terrace, which was a long one. 
His sister, Mrs. Lowther, lived at 
the last house in it. A servant 
was standing at the open door. 

* How are the children to-night?’ 
he stopped to ask. 

‘Very ill, sir. There’s a change 
for the worse in Master Fairfax, 
and Ann have just run round for 
Dr. Tyndal? 

Thomas Kage turned in. The 
sitting-rooms were empty, and he 
went on upstairs to the nursery. 
The children were ill with scarla- 
tina ; and Mr. Lowther was in Bel- 
gium, superintending the construc- 
tion of a railroad. Walking about 
the room was the nurse, singing 
softly to the baby in her arms. 

‘Hush-sh-sh! he’s all but off, 
cried she hastily, hearing someone 
enter, and supposing it to be one 
of her fellow-servants. ‘And I’m 
sure I don’t want him woke up 
again, for I’m tired enough as it is.’ 

‘What is amiss, nurse ?’ he whis- 
pered. 

The young woman turned round. 

*O sir, I beg your pardon. Mas- 
ter Fairfax is very ill to-night, sir ; 
he’s quite delirious, and my mis- 
tress is afraid. Not but what I 
think it may be only just the turn 
of the disorder, when it’s sure to 
seem at its worst.’ 

Someone pushed open an inner 
door, saw who was there, and came 
forward. It was Mrs. Lowther. 
She had a nice face, in spite of its 
plain features ; it was a little care- 
worn, and she looked her full age, 
six-and-thirty. Her flaxen hair was 
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put carelessly back; her gown, a 
black-and-white muslin, had plenty 
of creases in it; just now she was 
too busy helping to nurse her sick 
children to be particular about 
attire. 

‘I am sorry for this, Charlotte. 
One of them is worse, I hear.’ 

‘I think he is dying,’ she said in 
a weary, still tone. ‘It’s Fairfax. 
But are you not afraid of being up 
here, Thomas? You may catch 
the fever.’ 

‘I afraid of catching a children’s 
fever!’ helightly answered. ‘There’s 
no fear. But I hope you are mis- 
taken as to his danger. Where is 
he ? 

Mrs. Lowther passed into the 
children’s room. In one of the 
small beds lay a boy of ten. His 
gray eyes had a strange brightness 
in them; his cheeks were of a crim- 
son hectic. Throwing his head 
about the bed, or quite still by 
turns; now he would seem to be 
falling into a doze, and now would 
wake up, rambling wildly. 

‘Poor little fellow! exclaimed 
Thomas Kage. 

Young Master Lowther was 
as mischievous a gentleman in 
ordinary as could be found with- 
in the precincts of west London. 
He lay disabled now. His mother 
stood looking on in tears. 

‘Do you know me, my boy? 
gently asked Mr. Kage, taking the 
little hot hand. It was snatched 
away petulantly. 

‘You sha’n’t do it, then, you fel- 
lows! I’m not Faxy; I tell you 
I’m not? 

He was rambling in brain amidst 
his schoolmates, with the great 
school grievance tormenting him. 
The boys had taken to call him 
‘ Faxy,’ which was particularly ob- 
jectionable to Master Fairfax. The 
more he showed his dislike of it 
(speaking now of past reality), the 
more they had shouted it. 

Thomas Kage bent his lips, with 
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their soothing tones, close to the 
troubled, restless ear. 

‘It is Fairfax—Fairfax. 
Fairfax.’ 

‘Tam sure he is dying, Thomas,’ 
spoke Mrs. Lowther. ‘ And Robert 
abroad ! 

He took her by the hand and 
made her sit down, and waited a 
minute while she gave way to her 
tears. The boy was quiet again. 

‘ Charlotte, you are very tired.’ 

‘Very—very. It is two nights 
since I was in bed.’ 

‘ And, being so tired, your spirits 
are naturally depressed, so that 
things wear their worst aspect to 
you,’ he calmly resumed. ‘I have 
had some experience in illness, and 
do not think he is in the danger 
you imagine. Children seem dy- 
ing One minute and are running 
about the next.’ 

‘He is very ill, Thomas; there 
cannot be a question of that. It 
is Robert’s being away that makes 
me more fearful. I shall telegraph 
for him as soon as the doctor has 
been.’ 

‘What have you taken to-day?” 
he asked, seeing how exhausted 
she appeared. 

* Some tea.’ 

‘Tea! Nothing better than tea?’ 

‘With all the children ill, except 
baby, and Fairfax lying like this, 
how can I get time to take re- 
gular meals? I’ve had some toast- 
and-butter with the tea.’ 

‘It is the very time when you 
ought to be cautious to keep up, 
so far as may be, your strength, 
Charlotte. If mother were here 
still, she would tell you so.’ 

Mrs. Lowther burst into a flood 
of tears. Overcome with fatigue, 
fear, anxiety, and no doubt want of 
sustenance, a word was sufficient 
to try her. 

‘O Thomas, don’t make me 
more unhappy by recalling Aer. If 
she were but here still, I should 
have something to lean on.’ 

VOL. IV. 
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He went downstairs, saying no- 
thing ; found some sherry, got an 
egg beaten up in it, and carried 
it back to her. Charlotte took it, 
and gazed at him through her 
blinding tears. 

‘You put me more and more in 
mind of her every day, Thomas. 
Not in looks—they say, you know, 
that you are more like our dead 
father, whom you cannot remem- 
ber, and I only slightly—but in 
thoughtful care for others.’ 

Dr. Tyndal came in as Charlotte 
was speaking. She drank down 
her pleasant dose at a draught, 
and stood with her brother and 
the physician round the boy’s bed. 
Fairfax was rambling again. 

The doctor said very little, ex- 
cept that he hoped and thought 
the lad would be better in the 
morning. He suggested one or 
two slight remedies, and gave him, 
with his own hands, a teaspoonful 
of the medicine. Mrs. Lowther 
intimated that she was about to 
telegraph to Belgium for her hus- 
band. 

‘You will go to the office and 
send the message for me, won't 
you, Thomas?’ she said. 

Mr. Kage nodded his head in 
the affirmative, and went down- 
stairs with the man of medicine. 

‘ Don't telegraph!’ cried the doc- 
tor emphatically, drawing Thomas 
Kage into a room only lighted by 
the street-lamps. ‘ Poor Lowther 
is up to the eyes in work, over 
there ; he won’t thank even his 
wife for disturbing him needlessly. 
Before to-morrow morning there'll 
be a change of some sort: if, as I 
believe, the boy shall then be out 
of danger, there'll be no need of 
him; if it’s the other change, 
time enough to summon him 
then.’ 

‘It is your true opinion — that 
the boy will get over it ?” 

‘It is. A great deal depends 
upon the care and nursing he gets 
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for the next twelve hours. His 
mother and the nurse are three- 
parts worn out.’ 

‘I intend to sit up with him,’ 

‘ All right. You heard my direc- 
tions?” 

‘Distinctly. I understand.’ 

The doctor departed,and Thomas 
Kage went up again. He toldChar- 
lotte what he intended todo—sit up 
with the boy, and, if God so willed, 
bring him through it. But for her 
distress, she would have laughed 
at the idea of his turning nurse. 

He carried his point, however. 
Charlotte and the tired maid lay 
down to get the needed rest, and 
Thomas Kage took charge of the 
patient. 

He had leisure to ¢Aink in that 
long night-watch. Not at first ; 
all his attention and care were 
needed for hours. At four o’clock 
in the morning the lad fell asleep, 
and Thomas knew he was saved ; 
and that the need for sending for 
Mr. Lowther was over. As he sat 
back in the easy-chair afterwards, 
still as a mouse, a gleam of sun- 
shine came in to illumine his heart. 
Every hope of happiness for him- 
self seemed over; but life might 
yet have pleasant work for him in 
unselfishly helping his fellow-way- 
farers. 

‘And that, after all, must be 
the true way to attain to the 
End,’ mused Thomas Kage. ‘ Only 
through tribulation can we forget 
self, and enter on its track, I am 
glad I came in here.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SHADOW OF THE FUTURE. 


THE rejoicings at the christen- 
ing of an heir to the goodly estate 
of the Rock were beginning to die 
away in neighbouring ears. The 
bonfires were burnt out, the ashes 
of the fireworks scattered to the 
far winds, the tenants and labour- 
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ers had digested the dinner and 
the drink, and things had quietly 
settled down again. Such rejoic- 
ings! both indoors and out: and 
all because a poor little infant had 
come into this world of trouble. 

Legally speaking, he was not 
born the heir, for the estate was 
not entailed, and Mr. Canterbury, 
its owner, could bequeath it to 
whom he would. Little danger, 
though, that he would leave it 
away from this child of his old 
age ; no urchin, playing at soldiers 
in a sword and feather bought at 
the fair, was ever half so vain- 
glorious as was Mr. Canterbury 
over this new baby. 

The child was born on the 18th 
of August, which had also been, 
rather singular to say, his mother’s 
wedding-day twelve months before. 
Only one short twelvemonth ! and 
yet strange changes had taken 
place in it. The Miss Canter- 
burys had quitted the Rock, and 
Mrs. Kage spent so much of her 
time there, that it might almost be 
said she had made it her home. 

Lydia Dunn’s prophecy—that 
her sisters would be driven from 
their home by its new mistress— 
had turned out to be a true one; 
and that lady of strong common 
sense would have been full of self- 
gratulation accordingly, but for the 
indignant pity that was burning 
her to her fingers’ ends. 

Young Mrs. Canterbury, in- 
dulged to folly by her husband, 
had commenced her sway at her 
new home as if she thought the 
world was made for her exclu- 
sively. At first—quite at first— 
she seemed inclined to be pleasant, 
and to consider others as well as 
herself; but she speedily fell into 
the mistake, that some, in a like 
position, had made before her— 
that of seeking to bend everyone 
by whom she was surrounded to 
her own capricious and sovereign 
will. It is possible that she might 
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not have tried to break the peace 
of the Miss Canterburys, but for 
the secret urging to it of her mo- 
ther. Nay, it is not too much to 
say that Caroline might have been 
sufficiently well-disposed towards 
them, might have let them be 
happy in their father’s home in 
her indifferent, thoughtless tem- 
perament, but for the private 
promptings of Mrs. Kage. She 
wanted them out of it. 

The young ladies bore in si- 
lence as long as they could. They 
wished to bear, and to be consi- 
derate to their father’s wife, yield- 
ing to her all proper deference. 
But when it came to thwartings 
of their will and petty galling ty- 
ranny, to tacit but very palpable 
insult, then Olive turned. Not in 
the same spirit, but grandly and 
loftily, essaying to bring reasoning 
and calm remonstrance to bear. 
Young Mrs. Canterbury resented 
it, and unpleasantness ensued. 
Mrs. Kage, like an amiable fox, 
stepped in to heal the breach, and 
made it ten times wider. It was 
impossible but that Olive should 
detect the motive of all this—that 
they should be driven from the 
Rock, so that it might be left en- 
tirely free for Mrs. Canterbury and 
her mother. 

She appealed to Mr. Canterbury. 
There was appealing and counter- 
appealing. ‘That gentleman threw 
the whole blame back on his 
daughters. He was quite honest 
in doing it, for he could only be- 
lieve them to be in fault: had an 
angel whispered to him that his 
wife could be wrong, he would have 
disbelieved it. With his new idol 
by his side in all her beauty, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Kage whisper- 
ing sweetly - insidious whispers 
into his ear every other hour in 
the day, how could it be other- 
wise? Ere Christmas had well 
turned, the ill-fated young ladies 
could bear it no longer, and were 
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compelled to acknowledge them- 
selves driven from their child- 
hood’s home, to find refuge else- 
where. It was arranged that they 
should remove to a pretty house 
on the estate called Thornhedge 
Villa; Mr. Canterbury setting 
them up with all things he thought 
necessary, including a carriage, 
and covenanting to allow them 
fifteen hundred a-year. He as- 
sumed that it would be but a tem- 
porary separation ; that they would 
soon ‘make it up’ with his wife and 
return to the Rock. ‘QO, of course, 
dear sir, nothing but temporary ; 
they'll speedily come to their 
senses,’ said Mrs. Kage, softly 
acquiescent. And so, on a cold, 
bitter day in February, when the 
icicles hung from the trees, and 
snow was falling, George Canter- 
bury’s daughters went out of their 
luxurious home, to take possession 
of the comparatively humble dwell- 
ing, Thornhedge Villa. 

One great feature in the pro- 
gramme of young Mrs. Canter- 
bury’s visions had to be dispensed 
with—the season in London. How 
ardently she had anticipated it, 
none save herself could tell. The 
presentation at Court, with its at- 
tendant outlet for gratified vanity 
—the opera-box, the balls, the 
park, the thousand-and-one features 
of aristocratic London life—had all 
to be postponed to another year. 
Ere the time fixed on for removing 
thither—April—Caroline had fallen 
into so weak and suffering a state 
of health, that she herself was not 
the last to know and say she could 
not stir from the Rock. George 
Canterbury, while bewailing the 
fact in great anxiety, felt neverthe- 
less quite aglow with pride and 
hope, in his consciousness that it 
was within the range of probability 
an heir would in course of time be 
born. The neighbours for miles 
round hoped the anticipated heir 
would turn out a girl; for they 
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were brimful of sympathy for the 
wrongs of George Canterbury’s 
daughters. And so the time went 
on to August, and on the 18th of 
that month doubts and fears were 
solved by the little child’s birth— 
a boy. 

But the year, apart from their 
sorrow, had not been altogether 
destitute of event for the Miss 
Canterburys. Jane was engaged 
to be married. An attachment 
had existed for some time between 
her and Mr. Rufort, the new Rector 
of Chilling. Just before Christ- 
mas, he had made proposals for 
her formally to Mr. Canterbury, 
and been accepted. His father, 
Lord Rufort, offered no objection 
to the match ; but he privately told 
his son he ought to have done 
much better in point of family. 
Austin laughed: his reverence for 
‘family’ was not so great as his 
father’s; and the stern old lord 
condescended to say that Miss 
Jane Canterbury’s wealth would in 
a great degree atone for the other 
deficiency. 

It was a fine night in the begin- 
ning of October. The rejoicings 
at the birth of the heir had died 
away, as already said, and Chilling 
was quiet again. Mr. Rufort was 
spending the evening with the Miss 
Canterburys at Thornhedge Villa ; 
which, in point of fact, was nothing 
unusual. They had drawn away 
from the lights to collect round the 
large French window of the draw- 
ing-room ; it opened to the sloping 
lawn outside, with its tufts of ge- 
raniums and other sweet autumn 
flowers. The night was very beau- 
tiful—calm and still and clear ; the 
hunter’s moon shone brightly in 
the heavens. It was growing time 
for Mr. Rufort to depart : they had 
had some music, had talked of va- 
rious subjects of interest, gossip 
and else, and so the evening had 
rapidly passed. Only that day 
week they had been at the Rock, 
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at the christening of the little boy- 
baby. A fearfully grand affair, that 
christening. Mr. Rufort, as rector 
of Chilling, had but assisted at it; 
nobody less than a bishop was al- 
lowed to perform the ceremony. 
In quitting the Rock as their resi- 
dence, the Miss Canterburys— 
gentle, right-minded ladies—had 
not brought matters to a rupture ; 
amicable relations existed, soto say, 
still, at which the Honourable Mrs. 
Kage looked on with a green, wary, 
jealous eye. Only this very after- 
noon, Mrs. Canterbury’s carriage 
had stopped at Thornhedge Villa, 
and Mrs, Canterbury herself, lovely 
and more blooming than ever, had 
come in to pay a visit. One fact 
the young ladies could not help 
noticing :*that they were not en- 
couraged to go to the Rock at will. 
If invited on any chance state oc- 
casion, well and good; but other- 
wise they were not expected at it. 
Ah, they had a great deal to bear! 
But the evening was over; Mr. 
Rufort could not linger, and shook 
hands with them. 

*I may as well go out this way,’ 
he observed, opening the half-win- 
dow. 

‘But your hat, said Miss Can- 
terbury.—‘ Ring, Millicent.’ 

‘Do not ring ; I have it here,’ he 
interposed, taking from his pocket 
a cloth cap, doubled into a small 
compass. ‘There,’ said he, ex- 
hibiting it on his hand for their ia- 
spection ; ‘ what do you think of it? 
I call it my weather-cap. If I am 
fetched out at night, I put on this, 
tie it over my ears, and so defy 
wind and rain.’ 

‘You had no wind or rain to- 
night,’ remarked Millicent. 

‘No; but in coming out I could 
not find my hat. It is a failing of 
mine, that of losing my things in 
all corners of the house. I sadly 
want somebody to keep me in or- 
der,’ he added, looking at Jane. 

‘Some men never can be kept 
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in order,’ interposed Millicent ra- 
ther saucily, with a touch of her 
old light spirit, which, from some 
cause or other, had been sadly 
heavy for a long while. 

‘I am not one of those,’ laugh- 
ingly replied Mr. Rufort. ‘ Well, 
good-night. Jane, you may as well 
come as far as the gate with me.’ 

Jane glanced at Olive as she 
would have glanced to a mother ; 
Miss Canterbury had been regarded 
by the others almost in the light of 
one. Mr. Rufort held the glass- 
door wide for her, and she stepped 
on to the gravel path; he then 
closed the window, and held out 
his arm. Jane finished tying her 
pocket - handkerchief round her 
throat, and took it. He walked 
bareheaded. 

* Put on your cap, Austin.’ 

‘ All in good time,’ he replied. 

* You will take cold.’ 

‘Cold, Jane! A clergyman is 
not fit for his work if he cannot 
stand for an hour with his head 
uncovered in bad weather—and to- 
night is fine. If you saw the model 


of a guy this elegant cap makes of . 


me and my beauty, you might take 
it in your head to reject me.’ 

Jane smiled ; her own quiet, con- 
fiding smile; and Mr. Rufort looked 
at her, and drew her arm closer 
against his side. 

* Jane, I had a selfish motive in 
bringing you out with me. It was 
to tell you that the rectory wants 
a mistress, and the parish wants a 
mistress, andI want awife. We can- 
not get along as we are.’ 

‘Mr. Annesley had no—’ wife, 
Jane was going to say, but stopped 
herself ere the word fell. ‘The 
rectory and the parish had no 
mistress in his time,’ she resumed, 
framing her answer more to her 
satisfaction, ‘and he got along, 
Austin,’ 

‘After a fashion: a miserable 
fashion it must have been. ‘That’s 
one cause why things have tumbled 
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into their present state. J don’t 
mean to let them be without one 
long.’ 

Like the arguments of a great 
many more people, Mr. Rufort’s, 
strictly examined, would not have 
held water. If the late Rector had 
not (for many years at least) had a 
wife, the rectory and the parish 
had had in his daughter a most 
efficient mistress. Mr. Rufort, so 
far, was but speaking in jest, as 
Jane knew. 

‘Here we are at the gate,’ she 
said. ‘And now I must go back, 
or Olive will be calling tome. She 
is watching me from the window, 
I am sure, to see that I don’t 
linger.’ 

‘Not she. 
safe with me.’ 

*O, certainly ; but she is always 
fancying we shall take cold.’ 

‘You take cold? I declare I 
forgot that. I beg your pardon 
for my thoughtlessness, Jane. Well, 
then, I will not keep you now, but 
I shall speak further to-morrow.’ 

He threw his arm round her 
waist with a quick movement, and 
drew her behind the shrubbery 
which skirted the gate, so that they 
were hidden from the house. And 
there he imprinted kiss after kiss 
upon her unresisting face. 

‘O my goodness! groans the 
fastidious reader. ‘ A clergyman !’ 

Well, of course it was grievously 
improper. But, as it did happen, 
where's the use of hypocritically 
concealing it ? 

‘Jane, my darling,’ he murmur- 
ed, ‘I must have you at the rec- 
tory before Christmas. Think it 
over.’ 

‘As you will, she softly ans- 
wered. 

With the last kiss Mr. Rufort 
opened the gate, swung through it, 
and took the path that led to the 
rectory. Jane stood a moment 
to watch him: she saw him put 
on his ‘guy ofa cap ; she saw him 
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turn and nod to her in the moon- 
light: and she clasped her hands 
together with a movement of happy 
thankfulness, thinking how very 
much she loved him. Olive, anxi- 
ous on the score of the night-air, 
for she did not fancy Jane was 
particularly strong, tapped at the 
window, and the young lady ran in. 

The following afternoon, as the 
Miss Canterburys were crossing the 
Rock-field, as it was called, on 
their way home, they saw Mr. Ru- 
fort at a distance. He turned to 
meet them; but his step seemed 
slow and weary; his face wore a 
vexed, grave look. Millicent no- 
ticed it. 

‘He has been annoyed with 
some parish business or other,’ sur- 
mised Olive; ‘though it must be 
more than a trifle to affect Mr. 
Rufort. I must say, Jane, you will 
have a good-tempered husband. 
If Austin has no other praisable 
quality, he has that of a sweet 
temper.’ 

‘I think he has a great many 
others,’ returned Jane in her quiet 
way. And Olive laughed. 

Mr. Rufort came up. After a 
minute spent in greeting, hetouched 
Jane, and caused her to slacken 
her pace. Miss Canterbury and 
Millicent walked on. 

‘Jane,’ said he, when the dis- 
tance between them had increased, 
‘ what is this barrier that has come, 
or is coming, between us ?” 

Jane Canterbury looked at him 
for a few moments in silent sur- 
prise. His face was pale; he was 
evidently agitated. 

‘I do not know what you are 
speaking of, Austin,’ she said at 
length. 

‘My father rode over to-day, 
and told me, without any prepara- 
tion or circumlocution, that things 
must be at an end between us. 
And when I asked him what he 
meant, and wherefore it was to be, 
he said I might ask that of Mr. 
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Canterbury. Have you heard any- 
thing ?” ' 

‘ Nothing,’ said Jane—‘nothing.’ 
And her look of consternation too 
plainly indicated that she had not. 
‘But did Lord Rufort give you no 
further explanation ?” 

‘I could get nothing else from 
him. He was in that inaccessible 
humour of his, which is a sure in- 
dication that something has gone 
wrong. He did not get off his horse. 
Mrs. Kage, who in passing had step- 
ped inside the rectory gate to look 
at my autumn flowers, was with me 
in the garden when he rode up. 
He made a sign to me with his 
whip, and I went out. The groom 
had drawn up close behind, and 
my father, seeing this, said, “ Ride 
on, sir;” and of course Richard 
rode on. I knew by the sharp 
tone all was not smooth ; and then 
he told me what I have said to 
you, just in so many words.’ 

Jane’s heart was beating. ‘ What 
was it he meant about my fa- 
ther ? 


‘I asked an explanation. He 


- seemed too angry, or too—if I may 


use the word—too lofty to give it ; 
and said I had best inquire that 
of Mr. Canterbury. “Or of the 
neighbourhood either, for it is no 
secret,” he added, as he rode off, 
barely lifting his hat to Mrs. Kage, 
who had come to the gate.’ 

‘Papa was with us this morn- 
ing,’ observed Jane. ‘ He appeared 
just the same as usual, and did not 
hint at anything amiss ; indeed, he 
was joking with me, and asked when 
I meant to take up my residence at 
the rectory. Do you think there 
can be any mistake—any misap- 
prehension on Lord Rufort’s part ” 

‘ Misapprehension of what?’ de- 
bated Mr. Rufort, standing still as 
he asked the question. 

She could not say; she could 
not imagine what, more than he. 
Both were completely at sea. One 
fact was indisputable—that Lord 
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Rufort, sedate, sure, cautious, was 
the last man in the world to take 
up a mistaken notion, no matter 
what it might relate to. That some 
trouble or other had arisen, they 
felt very certain; and a miserable 
sense of discomfort took possession 
of both. Mr. Rufort was the first 
to speak. 

‘Whatsoever it may be, Jane, 
let us prepare to meet it,’ he im- 
pressively said, laying his hand 
upon her arm, and gazing into her 
eyes. ‘We are no longer children, 
and may not be dealt with as such. 
To fly in the face of parental 
authority and marry in defiance of 
it, is what, with our professed feel- 
ings and principles, wecould neither 
of us do; but on the other hand, 
no father, whether yours or mine, 
can be justified in attempting to 
separate us. Therefore, should a 
storm be bursting over our heads, 
we will wait with what patience we 
may until it is weathered, implicitly 
trusting in each other's faith, se- 
cure in each other’s love. Do you 
understand me, my dearest ? 

‘Yes,’ she sighed ; ‘and I think 
you are right, Austin. I promise 
to be guided by you in all things. 
I know you will not lead me 
wrong.’ 

He snatched her hand and 
clasped it. They were in the open 
field, or he might have snatched 
something else. 

‘Then we rest secure in mutual 
faith and truth,’ he said as they be- 
gan to walk on. ‘ Whatsoever shall 
betide, you are still mine: remem- 
ber that, Jane.’ 

Olive and Millicent had stopped, 
and were looking back. Olive 
thought they seemed agitated, and 
she wondered: the calm-natured, 
easy-mannered minister, the sen- 
sible, tranquil Jane. Could any- 
thing be wrong ? 

‘Walk on and wait at the stile,’ 
said Miss Canterbury to Millicent, 
whom she was a little apt to con- 
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sider a child still. And so Milli- 
cent went on, and Olive took a 
few steps backward to meet them. 

‘Is anything amiss, Mr, Rufort?’ 

‘ Austin, let us tell Olive,’ was 
Jane’s hurried whisper. 

‘Of course,’ he answered. ‘I 
intended to do so.’ 

Olive listened to his explanation, 
and smiled a little as she did so. 
In her way she was every whit as 
lofty as Lord Rufort, in mind and 
manner too. That anything could 
be supposed to happen sufficient 
to separate Jane and Austin Ru- 
fort, short of their own free will, she 
looked upon in the light of a sim- 
ple absurdity. Mistakes, misappre- 
hensions, were common enough in 
the world, she observed; this must 
be one. 

‘Not the least-to-be-compre- 
hended part of the whole is, that 
my father should have said it was 
no secret in the neighbourhood,’ 
observed Mr. Rufort. 

‘Yes, that certainly sounds a 
little curious,’ assented Olive. 

‘The most feasible construction 
I can put upon it is, that his lord- 
ship and Mr. Canterbury may have 
had some quarrel,’ continued Mr. 
Rufort. ‘Though how my father can 
construe that into a reason for my 
giving up Jane, I cannot conceive. 
He is not an unjust man.’ 

‘I feel thoroughly sure that when 
we saw papa this morning, he had 
had no quarrel whatever with Lord 
Rufort,’ replied Olive ; ‘and I feel 
almost as sure that they have not 
met since. Papa left us before one 
o'clock to go home to an early 
luncheon, for he and Mrs. Canter- 
bury were going out afterwards to 
pay some visit; and we saw the 
carriage drive by with them.’ 

‘They cannot have met Lord 
Rufort, and—and—had any dis- 
agreement then?’ hesitated Jane. 

‘ Nonsense, Jane,’ reproved Olive ; 
‘they would not dispute in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Canterbury. To 
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suppose either of them likely to 
dispute, under any circumstances, 
seems to me excessively improba- 
ble. Who is it that Leta is talking 
to over the stile so eagerly >—O 
Mr. Carlton.’ 

‘Is it Carlton?’ cried the rector. 
‘They are discussing the world’s 
private affairs, then, for he hears 
all the gossip and can keep nothing 
in. But I must leave you for the 
present, Miss Canterbury ; I shall 
see you to-night.—Good-bye, Jane.’ 

He struck across the field, and 
they walked on leisurely towards 
the stile. Millicent turned, and 
ran back to meet them in haste 
and unmistakable excitement. 

‘What is it, Leta?’ asked Miss 
Canterbury. 

*‘O Olive! was the reply, and 
Millicent was breathless as she 
spoke it, ‘I don’t fully understand 
what it is. Mr. Carlton has been 
telling me something about papa.’ 

‘What has he been telling you?’ 

Millicent entered on the tale as 
succinctly as her agitation permit- 
ted her. Between that, and her 
own imperfect knowledge, it was 
not very clear. It appeared that 
as she reached the stile, when sent 
forward by Olive, their old friend, 
Mr. Carlton of Chilling Hall, was 
passing down the road in his pony- 
gig. Seeing Millicent, he stopped, 
got out, and went to her. 

‘My dear,’ he began, without 
greeting or circumlocution, ‘tell 
your sisters that I have refused to 
act, for I will never have a hand 
in robbing them or you.’ 

‘In robbing us, Mr. Carlton!’ 
was Leta’s surprised rejoinder. 

‘To give your patrimony to 
others and turn you out penniless 
is a robbery, and nothing less,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Carlton; ‘therefore I 
have informed my old friend Can- 
terbury that he must get somebody 
else to help him in his injustice, 
for Iwon’t. ‘Tell your sisters this, 
my dear; and tell them that if they 
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should be stripped of their rights, 
they shall come home to the Hall 
and be my daughters.’ 

This was what had passed ; and 
what Millicent now repeated to her 
sisters nearly word for word. 

‘Was this all? asked Olive, as 
the recital ceased. 

‘ All,’ said Millicent. ‘ Mr. Carl- 
ton had to run on to the pony, 
which would not stand, and I came 
to you. What can it mean, Olive? 
Does Mrs. Canterbury wish papa 
to take from us the income he 
allows and turn us from Thorn- 
hedge Villa, as she did—for it was 
her doing—from the Rock ” 

‘No,’ answered Miss Canterbury, 
drawing up her head in her haughty 
way, ‘ papa will not allow her to go 
that length, I think. The world 
must have got hold of some pre- 
posterous and improbable inven- 
tion, and poor Mr. Carlton has 
heard it. He takes in everything, 
whether true or false. Why, Milli- 
cent, you could have contradicted 
it on the spot ; was not papa with 
us this morning, kind as ever ?” 

‘This is what has reached the 
ears of Lord Rufort, then,’ remarked 
Jane. 

‘No doubt. Lord Rufort is 
known to be a gold-worshipper, 
and Austin’s living is small. How 
can so improbable a tale have 
arisen ?” 

When they reached the stile, the 
first object visible was Mr. Carl- 
ton, standing by his pony-gig a short 
way down the road. Something 
was amiss with the harness, and 
he was setting it to rights. 

‘Mr. Carlton, where did you 
pick up that sublime information ?’ 
inquired Olive, walking up to him. 

‘What?’ asked he, busy with 
his straps and buckles. 

‘That we are to be consigned 
to the Union to-morrow, and our 
house and furniture let to the high- 
est bidder, plate included?’ she 
said, with good-humoured sarcasm. 
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‘ Did Leta tell you that ?” 

‘Something equivalent to it, 
laughed Olive. 

‘She did, did she? A young 
goose! I perceive you have kept 
it from her; I saw she did not un- 
derstand me; so I laid the blame 
on my pony, poor quiet creature, 
and flew away from her, without 
saying more. Miss Olive, I am 
truly sorry; this infatuation of your 
father’s has given me a sleepless 
night. Had I ever supposed this 
was to be the upshot, I’d have seen 
Mrs. Kage hanged before I'd con- 
sented to stand father-in-church 
at the wedding.’ 

Olive felt herself in the dark. 
And it was not a pleasant darkness 
by any means. 

‘Will you please inform me 
what there is to be sorry for, Mr. 
Carlton, and what is the nature of 
my father’s “infatuation” ? There’s 
many a foolish tale concocted in 
the village club-room.’ 

Mr. Carlton turned from his har- 
ness to look at her. He was a 
genial-looking man, with a ruddy 
countenance, silver hair, and dark 
pleasant eyes. 

‘ Are you asking me this serious- 
ly, Olive? 
a jest with me?” 

‘ Nay,’ said Olive, ‘are you carry- 
ing on a jest with us? Is there, 
or is there not, anything to tell? 
Papa was with us this morning; he 
hinted at nothing ; he was as kind 
and talkative as usual.’ 

‘Then you don’t know it?’ cried 
Mr. Carlton in amaze. 

‘I know nothing. What is there 
to know ?” 

‘My dear Miss Olive, I surely 
believed you knew all—more, in- 
deed, than I do. I thought I un- 
derstood from Mr. Canterbury that 
his daughters were privy to the 
arrangement ; I fully thought he 
said so. It must have been my 
own mistake.’ 

Olive waited ; she supposed he 
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would come to the point in time. 
Mr. Carlton appeared to be re- 
volving matters while he stood. 
Suddenly he struck the shaft of the 
gig with emphasis. 

‘Well, I don’t regret having told 
you, my dear. No, I don’t. It 
would be a cruel thing for it to 
come upon you like a thunder- 
bolt when he was gone.’ 

‘ But you have not told me, Mr. 
Carlton. See how patiently I am 
waiting to hear it.’ 

‘ Your father dropped me a note 
some days ago saying he was go- 
ing to make his will, and asking 
me if I would oblige him by being 
one of the executors,’ began Mr. 
Carlton, plunging into the story. 
‘I dropped a note back to say Yes. 
But I reminded him that I was 
born in the same year that he was, 
and that his life, so far as anybody 
knew, was just as good as mine. 
Don’t you think it is, Miss Olive?’ 

‘Yes. Pray go on.’ 

‘Well, the will was prepared ; 
and I conclude we should have 
been called upon to sign shortly. 
But yesterday morning when I was 
at the Rock, in talking of it with 
Mr. Canterbury, I said to him— 
just as old friends do say such 
things to each other—that I hoped 
he had taken good care of his 
daughters. And, to my utter sur- 
prise, I found he had cut you off 
with the most paltry sum conceiv- 
able—five thousand each.’ 

A spot of glowing vermilion 
shone forth from Miss Canterbury’s 
cheeks. ‘They burnt like fire. 

‘So I told him I would be no 
executor to that will; and there- 
fore, ifhe could not make a better, 
he must find somebody else to act, 
I wouldn't. And away I came in 
a huff, and nearly fell over Mrs. 
Canterbury, who was at the study- 
door when I opened it. Miss 
Olive’—and the speaker dropped 
his voice to a whisper, as if afraid 
the pony might hear, or the hedges 
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on either side—‘I think young 
madam must have been listening, 
though I’d not have such a hint 
get abroad for all the money ever 
coined, And her mother was peep- 
ing her old face round the boudoir- 
door seeing that she did it.’ 

‘The property is left to Mrs. 
Canterbury !’ remarked Olive, her 
eyes flashing. 

‘Ofcourse. To her and the boy 
between them. Iwas too hot and 
vexed to retain the particulars, but 
Ican get them if 1 want to. Its 
being willed away from you and 
your sisters was too much for me. 
Why, Miss Olive, the least he could 
do would be to leave you fifty 
thousand apiece, seeing that you 
were but lately heiresses to all 
of it, Or let him be yws?, in spite 
of his new wife and boy, and halve 
the whole.’ 

Old friend though Mr. Carlton 
was, almost like a second father, 
Olive Canterbury almost disdained 
to discuss the affair with him. It 
was not the loss of the money, so 
much as the injustice in itself that 
angered her. 

‘How did this family-matter get 
abroad ?’ she asked somewhat ab- 
ruptly. 

*O, itis known everywhere,’ was 
the Irish answer. ‘We were talk- 
ing about it at the magistrates’ 
meeting at Aberton yesterday.’ 

‘Who told it there?’ persisted 
Olive. ‘Did you? 

‘I don’t think I did; I am not 
sure, though. I know we began 
talking of it all in a hurry, and 
forgot to send up the memorial 
about a prisoner to the Secretary 
of State. When the meeting was 
over, Lord Rufort came out with 
me, and asked me the particulars.’ 

‘Your poor tongue! thought 
Olive. 

‘And that’s all, my dear. And 
don’t you forget, if this wholesale 
thieving is carried out and you are 
deprived of your own, that there’s 
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more than room for you and Leta 
at the Hall—Jane will be at the 
rectory, I suppose. You must come 
to it and be my daughters.’ 

He shook her hand as he spoke, 
and, hastily ascending to his gig, 
drove off out of her sight, for his 
eyes were filling. Miss Canterbury 
went back to her sisters, who had 
waited for her at the stile. 

‘I cannot stay to say anything 
now, Jane,’ hastily spoke Olive, 
purposely anticipating questions. 
‘Walk home now with Millicent, 
will you? Iam going into Chill- 
ing again.’ 

‘ To Chilling ? 

‘Yes, I have business there.’ 

She was accustomed to rule 
things in this decisive way, and 
they never thought of questioning 
it. But Jane glanced at her watch. 
Their dinner-hour was six, and it 
wanted but half-an-hour to it. 

‘If you go back now, Olive, you 
will not be home in time to dress.’ 

‘Then I must dispense with 
dressing for one evening—or with 
dinner,’ was the reply ; and Olive’s 
tone as she spoke was very bitter. 

Leaving her sisters standing in 
surprise, Miss Canterbury went 
back along the field-path ; it was 
rather shorter than the roadway. 
To say she felt indignant at the 
news breathed into her ear would 
not be saying half enough ; but the 
first thing to be done was to ascer- 
tain if the tale were true, for Mr. 
Carlton’s information was not al- 
ways to be depended on. He was 
as a very woman for gossip, and 
sometimes, quite unconsciously to 
himself, took up an aspect of re- 
ports that was afterwards found to 
be quite the reverse of fact. That 
no one but Mr. Norris, the family 
solicitor, would be employed up- 
on: legal business by her father, 
she felt sure. His office was at 


Aberton ; his residence at Chilling, 
not far from the parsonage. He 
was a man in extensive practice, 
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and moved in good society. Olive 
went straight to his house, and 
found he had just got home. 

Mr. Norris came to her in the 
drawing-room. The young ladies 
knew him well; but, in spite of 
his mixing with them on an appa- 
rent equality, Olive was fully con- 
scious of the real distance that 
existed. It peeped out this evening 
in her manner; and in her heart 
she was resenting his having been 
in any way a participator in mak- 
ing so unjust a will. She turned to 
face him as he came in, and spoke 
without any preface of compli- 
ments, her air and voice alike re- 
dolent of command. 

‘Mr. Norris, what is this I hear 
about my father’s will ?” 

‘How have you heard it? was 
the rejoinder of Mr. Norris. 

Olive darted a glance at him 
from beneath her haughty eyelids, 
which plainly inquired by what 
right he put the question ; and the 
lawyer understood it perfectly. 

‘I heard it in the same way that 
others have heard it ; it is the com- 
mon topic of the neighbourhood. 
Did you make it for him? 

‘I did. The reason I inquired 
where you had heard it, Miss Can- 
terbury, was that I hoped it might 
have been from himself. I think 
if Mr. Canterbury would only con- 
verse with his daughters respecting 
it, he might be brought to see his 
decision in a different light. Pray 
be seated, Miss Canterbury.’ 

‘I prefer to stand. Will you 
give me the heads of the will” 

‘I find that its particulars have 
really got abroad, so that I can 
have no scruple in doing so,’ he 
replied. ‘I cannot but think Mr. 
Carlton is the traitor: not an in- 
tentional one, poor man; but, if 
ever a secret does get intrusted to 
him, it is a secret no longer.’ 

‘What is the amount willed to 
me and my sisters?’ impatiently 
interrupted Miss Canterbury. 
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‘Five thousand pounds each.’ 

‘ Shameful!’ responded her heart. 
‘And the rest to Mrs. Canterbury ? 
she inquired aloud. 

‘Mrs. Canterbury has her set- 
tlement, and a very large sum be- 
sides ; but the bulk of the property 
is left to the infant. In case of 
its death, it becomes Mrs, Canter- 
bury’s.’ 

* All of it? 

‘All. It passes to her abso- 
lutely and unconditionally.’ 

‘Does the Rock pass to her?’ 

‘The Rock, and also its large 
revenues.’ 

‘Mr. Norris, do you call this a 
just will?” 

‘It is the most unjust will I ever 
made!’ he replied with warmth. ‘I 
said so to Mr. Canterbury. I as- 
sure you, Miss Canterbury, that if 
you and your sisters have been 
thus dealt by, it was not for want 
of remonstrance on my part. All 
I could venture to urge, in my po- 
sition as legal adviser, I did urge ; 
but Mr, Canterbury has in this in- 
stance proved himself a self-willed 
client.’ 

‘My father must have been in- 
fluenced, as he has been in other 
matters,’ remarked Miss Canter- 
bury. And Mr. Norris’s raised 
eyebrows and expression of coun- 
tenance told that he more than 
agreed with her. ‘Is the will 
signed ?” 

‘No. There is some delay in 
consequence of Mr. Carlton’s re- 
fusing to act as executor. When 
he heard what were the provisions 
of the will, he turned on Mr. Can- 
terbury and said he would not act : 
he came to my office at Aberton, 
and told me. Carlton said he had 
hitherto managed to keep his hands 
from dabbling with injustice, and 
hoped to do se still.’ 

‘Who are the other execu- 
tors ?” 

‘ There is only one other named 
—Mrs. Canterbury.’ 
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*O,’ said Olive. 

‘Since Mr. Carlton’s refusal to 
act, I have seen Mr. Canterbury, 
and again urged upon him that a 
more equitable disposal should be 


made. I gained nothing by it, I 
fear.’ 

‘What was Mr. Canterbury’s 
reply ?’ 


‘He said that he had been ad- 
vised it was not an unequitable 
disposal: that a wife and son ge- 
nerally inherited to the exclusion 
of daughters.’ 

‘ Advised ! scornfully ejaculated 
Olive. ‘ Mrs. Kage has had to do 
with this—more than Mrs. Canter- 
bury. Does he call five thousand 
pounds a fitting portion for us, 
brought up in the luxury we have 
been, and with our expectations ?” 

‘I submitted that question to 
him, Miss Canterbury, almost in 
the same words you have used. 
He replied, that you already in- 
herited five thousand pounds each 
by the death of your mother—as 
is the case—and that five thousand 
more would make it ten thousand.’ 

‘Ten thousand pounds for the 
daughters of Mr. Canterbury of 
the Rock! was Olive’s resentful 
comment. 

‘Ten thousand, all told,’ quietly 
replied the lawyer. ‘ Mrs. Kage 
has a like sum.’ 

‘A like sum! 
my father ?’ 

Mr. Norris inclined his head in 
the affirmative. 

Olive’s breath left her. A hun- 
dred remonstrances rose to her 
mind, a hundred indignant pro- 
tests to her lips. So many, so tu- 
multuous were they, that none were 
uttered. 

‘Is there no appeal, no redress 
against these unjust wills?’ she ex- 
claimed, when her silence had spent 
itself. 

‘ The only appeal can lie in get- 
ting the testator to revoke them,’ 
he replied, looking meaningly at 


Bequeathed by 


Miss Canterbury. ‘When once 
the testator has passed away, the 
will becomes law, and must be 
carried out. I will urge the bear- 
ings of the case again on Mr, Can- 
terbury, but— 

‘No,’ interrupted Miss Canter- 
bury, ‘it is his family who must 
urge it upon him: if only to save 
his name from reproach.’ 

‘I was about to say so,’ returned 
the lawyer. ‘It is Mr. Canter- 
bury’s family—in fact, you, Miss 
Canterbury, who must deal with 
this. If you cannot prevail with 
him, no one can; there’s not a 
chance of it.’ 

Olive knew it well. 

‘I will delay the execution of 
the will as long as possible, Miss 
Canterbury, in the hope that I may 
be furnished with instructions to 
make a different one. I told Mr. 
Canterbury I would charge no- 
thing for drawing a fresh one out. 
Not—pardon me—to save his 
pocket, but that he might see how 
urgent I considered the necessity 
to be.’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr. Norris,’ frankly 
spoke Olive. ‘I was blaming you 
in my heart when I came in, but I 
perceive no fault lies with you.’ 

She shook hands with him. He 
attended her to the door, and she 
departed on her walk back across 
the Rock-field, plunged into deep 
reflection. That this terrible, bare- 
faced act of injustice was owing 
almost entirely to Mrs. Kage, Olive 
felt sure : Caroline, let alone, would 
never have thought of being so 
grasping. And Olive was right. 

In point of fact, that honourable 
lady had been feathering her nest 
pretty considerably ever since the 
marriage. Her daughter largely 
helped her; there could be no 
question of it. Mrs. Kage’s former 
modest household of two servants 
had been augmented by a smart 
lady’s-maid named Fry. A beau- 
tiful pony-carriage—kept at the 
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Rock— was devoted to her spe- 
cial service, and Mrs. Kage, with 
a parasol in one hand and scent- 
bottle in the other, went about in 
it, driven by a natty boy-groom. 
A close carriage was at her service 
whenever she chose to send and 
order it. Her table was munifi- 
cently supplied with the choicest 
fruit from the Rock-gardens when 
she did not dine at the Rock. 
Fish and other delicacies came 
daily to her from Aberton. Her 
attire was now magnificent, espe- 
cially in the respect of costly old 
lace, and pinching in money-mat- 
ters was at an end. In short, Mrs. 
Kage’s lines had dropped into 
pleasant places; and there could 
be no question that her daughter’s 
marriage with George Canterbury 
had brought /o Her all its hoped- 
for realisation. 

This assistance might have been 
carried out for her mother twice 
over, had Mrs. Canterbury so 
pleased, and nobody found fault 
with it. To Mr. Canterbury’s great 
wealth it was as a drop of water 
to the ocean. But to will away 
the daughters’ inheritance was a 
very different affair; and so little 
necessity was there for anything of 
the kind, Mr. Canterbury’s riches 
being amply sufficient to provide 
munificently for all, that a doubt 
crossed Olive, as she walked along 
the field, of Mrs. Kage’s sanity. 
Tracing events back, she could see 
that it was all a part of one deep- 
laid scheme ; and Mrs. Kage had 
driven them from the Rock to 
have room to work it out. The 
birth of the child had been made 
a pretext for Mrs. Kage’s taking 
up her abode at the Rock; she 
had not yet come away from it. 
With that wily, plotting, soft- 
speaking woman ever at his elbow, 
Olive felt that her chance of being 
heard to effect was very small 
indeed. Bitterly she deplored her 
father’s pliant, yielding disposition, 


and the strange ascendency it had 
enabled the new wife and the crafty 
mother-in-law to gain over him. 

When she reached home, she 
imparted the news to her sisters ; 
and they spent the evening talking 
it over with the Reverend Mr. Ru- 
fort. It was decided that Olive 
should proceed to the Rock the 
following day, and see what im- 
pression she could make upon her 
father. 

‘I heartily wish you success, 
Miss Canterbury, were Mr. Ru- 
fort’s last words to her, when he 
was leaving. 

‘You cannot wish it more than 
I do. Putting our own interests 
aside, I would not that my father, 
for his own sake, should leave be- 
hind him so unjust a will, for his 
name would lie under obloquy for 
ever.’ 

But, notwithstanding the words, 
there lay an instinct on Miss Can- 
terbury’s heart that she should zo 
prevail ; and the whole night long 
she never closed her eyes. 

She reached the Rock inthemorn- 
ing between elevenand twelve, when 
she knew her fatherwould most pro- 
bably be alone in the library. The 
initiative preliminary of the visit 
was not propitious. The servant 
who opened the door to her hap- 
pened to be a fresh one; a fine 
gentleman just arrived from Lon- 
don as own footman to Mrs. Can- 
terbury. Olive walked straight into 
the hall without speaking. The 
man stared, and then seemed to 
recollect something. 

‘I beg your parding, mem— 
might you be Miss Canterbury ?” 

‘Iam Miss Canterbury,’ Olive 
condescended to reply, though she 
considered the question, and the 
manner too, somewhat imperti- 
nent. 

The man placed himself in her 
way as she was walking on to- 
wards the library. 

‘Then if you please, mem, will 








you step into this here parlour? 
You are not to go in, mem.’ 

Olive turned her lofty face upon 
him. He did not altogether like 
its air of command, and resumed 
with civility. 

‘Mem, Mrs. Kage told me that 
you was not to go in to Mr. Can- 
terbury, should you happen to call, 
but was to be showed in here, 
and herself fetched down to you. 
She ordered it, mem, and I could 
noi think of disobeying of her.’ 

‘Sir? burst out Olive, ‘do you 
know to whom you speak? I am 
in my father’s house. Stand aside? 

He stood aside, foolish and hum- 
ble, and at that same moment the 
butler came forward. 
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‘ Neel,’ said she, in a calm tone, 
almost an indifferent one, ‘ you 
had better tell that man who Iam ; 
he does not appear to understand, 
I think.’ 

Neel, all astonishment, gazed at 
the new footman, whom he did not 
particularly favour, from head to 
foot; and turned to usher Miss 
Canterbury into his master’s pre- 
sence. 

In passing through the hall, the 
door of one of the drawing-rooms 
was flung back, and the nurse came 
out, carrying the baby. Olive, un- 
thinkingly, turned her head to look 
in. There, talking together face 
to face, stood Mrs. Canterbury 
and Thomas Kage. 


LOVE, HIS OWN AVENGER. 





I THINK that you will miss it sorely yet, 

The love you fling so carelessly away : 

The passion, murdered cruelly to-day, 

Will yet assert its power—in vague regret, 

In dull sad yearning, in a useless fret ; 

For the old fondness, wilful and astray, 

But keen in sympathy, prompt to allay, 

All rankling wounds in life’s long battle met. 

At last, when the strange charm that wins so much 
Has perished, in Time’s weary wasting chain, 
When, paralysed beneath his icy touch, 

The strong hands fail, the dark eyes plead in vain, 
Then call on me,—I think that magic breath 

Will even rouse the love you slay from death. 
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POACHERS. 


Ir the apple had not been forbid- 
den, in all probability Eve would 
not have eaten it; if Pandora had 
not been warned against peeping, 
the lid of the Box of Pains would 
have remained close shut to the 
present day ; for the larger half of 
one’s desire for a thing springs 
from the simple fact of being denied 
it, and you have only to make any- 
thing taboo to insure its being 
coveted. Stolen joys are sweeter 
than others because they are stolen 
—stolen against rule and order, 
and at acertain risk; whereby that 
spice of the devil which flavours all 
human flesh more or less is satis- 
fied, and we defy the law, as well 
as take our pleasure, at one and 
the same moment. And this isa 
combination having an irresistible 
charm to many. Indeed, there are 
some people who are stimulated to 
try for a thing solely because they 
may not have it, and who care to 
obtain only what is difficult or 
denied. Give them a carriage- 
drive up to the top of Mont Blanc, 
and they will not go half-a-dozen 
yards on the way; put hips and 
haws under the protection of the 
law, and the hedgerows will be pil- 
laged, while the garden fruits will 
be left for the birds; make any 
law of défense you like, and it will 
be broken as a matter of course, 
simply because it is a law of dé- 
fense, and there are risks to run and 
authority to defy. This is the rule 
all through humanity; wherever 
you get set-up barriers, there do 
you get escaladers. And among 
the breakers of prohibitive laws 
are poachers: and notably female 
poachers, 


Now a female poacher is not one 
who lays running nooses for hares 
and rabbits, or who goes out on 
cloudy nights for the chance of 
knocking over a pheasant or so, 
but one who trespasses on the 
erotic preserves of her sisters, and 
who likes nothing so well as to in- 
vade the rights which the formal 
assignment of a man by betrothal 
or marriage has bestowed on an- 
other woman. In a society like 
ours, where women are so greatly 
in excess of men, poachers neces- 
sarily abound ; and we cannot en- 
ter a drawing-room where we do 
not find them plying their voca- 
tion, making pleasant sport enough 
for the husbands, if but meagre en- 
tertainment for the wives. But a 
poacher who knows her business, 
and prefers a snug and safe corner 
to one that has more dash and ex- 
citement and triumphal é&/a/, but 
also more danger, is careful not 
to carry on her game too openly ; 
and, above all, she is careful not 
to offend the wife. On the con- 
trary, a poacher of the wary kind 
is the wife’s most intimate friend ; 
and with an eye to future in- 
demnification and the cleverest 
method of laying foundations, is 
always ready to devote herself to 
her when the husband is absent or 
engaged. Of course she has a 
stupid time of it; but then there 
are arid tracts everywhere, and 
making the bricks for a future py- 
ramid is by no means the liveliest 
part of the proceeding. Her me- 
thod is wise if not amusing ; for 
by it she hoodwinks both society 
and the wife for a time, and under 
cover of a masked battery makes 
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so much the better practice. It is 
only by slow degrees that the wife 
finds out the real meaning of the 
poacher’s demonstrative affection ; 
only after a progressive series of 
experiences that she is entitled to 
whisper ‘ serpent! in her ear as 
she shrinks from the kiss which, 
making believe to come from a 
friend, is in reality the kiss ofa 
betrayer. 

The poacher is frequently a 
young lady of artless manners and 
gushing tendencies ; strict in theo- 
retical morals when she can be 
brought to book, but notorious for 
a certain vagueness of vision, some- 
times called guilelessness, which 
can neither foresee consequences 
nor calculate effects. Intending 


no evil, so she says—and we are 
bound to take her at her word— 
she does undoubtedly allow herself 
very considerable latitude; and 
her manners to men, though pretty, 
and undeniably taking, would be 
risky even for Arcadia, where all 


men are pure and all women inno- 
cent. But for sinful passionate 
England, where our very chits 
know more than is good for them, 
and our full-blown dowagers have 
ferreted out every secret of vice, 
they are even more than risky. So 
soon as her friend is engaged or 
married she takes up quite a sister- 
ly tone towards the preserve, as- 
suming that his state makes him 
something quite different from the 
ordinary man, and that henceforth 
he is safe and she may be free. 
She gets into the way of calling 
him by his Christian name, with 
the prefix of ‘dear’ and ‘old, as 
the still more distinct assumption 
of sisterliness ; and she generally 
kisses him when she sees him. As 
she kisses a brother, she says, if 
this unusual though pleasant habit 
of hers is objected to by the more 
conventional of her friends, whom 
she calls ill-natured and suspicious. 
Besides, is not the wife standing 
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by while this innocent little cere- 
mony is about? and what harm 
can there be in it ifshe sees it and 
does not object? All very well ; 
but the wife is not always standing 
by, and the chances are—human 
nature being but a rickety concern 
at the best—that the ceremony 
which is so innocent in her pre- 
sence acquires a somewhat differ- 
ent tone and flavour in her absence. 
This, of course, the poacher will 
not admit—indeed, passionately 
denies ; but then poachers never 
do confess their trade, and their 
snares and traps are for anything 
but unlawful game. 

If the poacher is of a defiant 
nature, and fond of showing her 
power, she does not care to make 
friends with the wife ; and then it 
is open war, and not a masked 
battery, with certain discomfiture 
to one or the other in the future. 
It is such an exquisite delight to 
some women to make men regret 
on their account—to make them 
mourn over the infatuation which 
impelled them to act so rashly, so 
prematurely. If only they had 
waited ! if only they had foreseen 
the possibilities lying for them in 
that quiet country house !—which, 
by the way, they never would have 
seen at all but for the very acci- 
dent of their marriage. But they 
always forget this point, and pick 
out the circumstances they desire, 
without taking into consideration 
the facts which led up to them, and 
which they do not desire. When 
a woman of this kind receives the 
uncomfortable confessions of a 
husband just beginning to be dis- 
satisfied with his choice ; when he 
tells her with a deprecating sigh— 
kindness warring with his discon- 
tent, and the remembrance of his 
old dreams tempering the harsh- 
ness of his waking reality—that his 
wife is all very well, the best crea- 
ture in the world, he dares say, a 
great deal too good for him; but 
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O, so little suited to him !—while 
such a one as herself, for instance 
(if hard hit, her very self), is just 
the ideal for which his whole na- 
ture longs—the very woman cut 
out for him, and the one he 
ought to have married—she has 
attained one of the great ends 
of her ambition: she has come 
between a wife and her preserve, 
and has carried off the best of the 
produce. These are the women 
who go about the world trying the 
hearts of all mer ; putting out their 
strength to bind in their own chains 
every man already sworn to an- 
other woman ; and who, devoured 
by the coquette’s lust of conquest 
and the poacher’s insatiate desire 
of unlawful holding, care nothing 
for the happiness they blight, for 
the home they curse, for the fide- 
lity they destroy ; satisfied if they 
can say to themselves, ‘ I have won, 
and he loves me the best.’ 

These women are the most piti- 
less scourges of married life that 
can be admitted within the four 
walls of home. ‘There is not a 
passing coolness which they do 
not try to consolidate into an en- 
during estrangement, not a femi- 
nine weakness on the part of the 
wife which they do not artfully de- 
pict as a crime ; the husband never 
leaves them without a feeling of 
irritation against his lot, without a 
sensation of chains and the galling 
thereof; they infuse into him a 
poison to which they themselves 
are the only antidote, and attach 
him to themselves only by detach- 
ing him from his wife. Jealous 
and exacting, they cannot bear to 
share the very rights they invade ; 
and a poacher of this kind is the 
Attila of domestic life—tyrant and 
destroyer, invader and oppressor, 
in one. 

But all poachers are not so bad 
as this ; and some, indeed, are of 
a really amiable and soothing in- 
fluence in the home, making no 
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severance or disturbance between 
man and wife, but, on the con- 
trary, smoothing away the little 
roughnesses that must sometimes 
arise in the most silky fabric ; and, 
perhaps unconsciously, trying to 
make up for the wrong they have 
done her, are the wife’s true friends, 
and stand by her gallantly even 
when the husband whom they have 
poached finds fault with her. These 
are women of unexacting temper 
and a fine sense of justice; neither 
of which is a characteristic of the 
ordinary woman; who know there- 
fore that they can hold only the 
outskirts of the preserved domain, 
and that they have no business to 
hold even these; and that they 
must content themselves with but 
lowly gains in their more than 
questionable position. And _ this 
kind, too, unfortunately for them- 
selves, have for the most part a 
sincere love for the man ; and sin- 
cere love, even of the poaching 
sort, makes true women unselfish. 
For which cause they do their best 
to make the husband contented 
with his inevitable condition, car- 
ing to come in only as pleasant 
addenda, wishing to contribute to 
his happiness rather than to secure 
their own, and at the same time 
careful not to shake the wife’s po- 
sition nor disturb her happiness. 
It seems to me, speaking as I do 
from the man’s point of view, that 
a wife might do worse than shut 
her eyes to the poaching part of the 
business if she has such a friend at 
her elbow ; that is, if she cares for 
happiness beyond exclusiveness, 
and for the spirit and essence of 
love rather than for its mere name. 

Other women care for poaching 
only as an amusement, and to 
keep their hands in. As they can- 
not get single men to flirt with, 
they are driven to take up with 
husbands, and, being of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind, they make 
the best of their material. Besides, 
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married men are so safe! The 
most imprudent woman cannot so 
far commit herself that she shall 
be forced to carry her ‘bag’ for 
life. She may damage her cha- 
racter, certainly ; but a poacher is 
by no means over-sensitive on this 
score, and, provided she has her 
game, does not count too critically 
the cost of the candle ; and one of 
this kind would rather lose her 
character than her liberty, unless 
sold at a high price. Now with 
a single man there must come 
that horrid proposal ; when she 
must either accept him if she has 
gone very far, or lose a useful 
lover and the fun resulting if she 
refuses him ; and either way, it is 
a bore. Buta married man is in 
a very different position. Granting 
that she does get so much entan- 
gled with him that he actually pro- 
poses an elopement—married men 
do sometimes run away from their 
wives—cannot she refuse him on 
the loftiest grounds? Has she not 


religion, morality, and society on 


her side? And a proposal that 
would ruin her social standing, 
though it might not perhaps very 
much deteriorate her morals, can 
always be set aside on _ these 
grounds as impious and impos- 
sible. Wherefore, married men are 
safe so far as ultimate conse- 
quences are concerned; besides 
being (like married women) far 
pleasanter than single ones to flirt 
with. On their side, too, they are 
not afraid of being hooked. Even 
if they go beyond the borders, 
they cannot be forced to marry 
any girl they may have flirted with ; 
English law, luckily for them, not 
recognising polygamy ; so that on 
the whole the poacher makes a 
good time of it, and keeps her 
hand in to some purpose. 

And what if, quite unintention- 
ally—we will give her own plea for 
what it is worth—she does disturb 
the peace of a poor unoffending 
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woman ?—what if she does ruin 
the happiness of an _ estimable 
household ?—she has had her hour 
of fun, and she has vindicated her 
right of poaching on her neigh- 
bour’s manor; and she has taught 
that neighbour the great fact that 
she holds her husband’s love, if 
she holds it at all, on sufferance, 
and by her own generosity, which 
casts it back to her with disdainful 
pity when she herself is tired of it, 
or has worn it out. 

In country places where poacher 
girls abound, they are mainly cha- 
racterised by great walking powers, 
a passion for riding, and an inex- 
haustible aptitude for croquet. The 
wife, poor body, probably held 
a close prisoner at home by some 
phase of the great maternity ques- 
tion, can do none of these things ; 
or, if at all, only fitfully and im- 
perfectly. Whereupon the poacher 
comes in as a healthy, breezy kind 
of succedaneum, and takes the 
bored husband for a splendid spin, 
or a famous walk—not on the high- 
road—or else goes with him for a 
spell of spooning and croquet on 
the lawn ; where the pale and 
weary wife can watch them wist- 
fully through the closed nursery 
windows. Perhaps the bored hus- 
band is a retired ‘plunger,’ or a 
young man of more means than 
resources, who, though he likes his 
wife well enough, and the country 
too for the sake of its sports, likes 
life and jolly society better. So he 
takes to the poacher eagerly. If 


_ his wife was a brisker companion, 


he would not have taken to her so 
warmly ; but as things are, she is a 
God-send unspeakable. He is de- 
lighted with her splendid physical 
health, and thinks the power of 
walking twelve miles at a stretch 
the grandest a woman can have; 
and he is flattered by her affec- 
tionate attentions to himself. For 
poachers make the first advances as 
a rule—is he not married, and there- 
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fore safe? He calls her a capital 
girl with no nonsense in her, and 
blazes out if his wife is unwise 
enough to show any jealousy, if 
she objects to such excessive in- 
timacy, or ‘ wishes that girl would 
not be always running over as she 
does.’ 

The retired plunger never puts 
up with this kind of thing; he 
knows his own interests too well ; 
so the intimacy goes on, and the 
poacher and the preserve are never 
apart, but are met with all over the 
country, turning up in every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable place, 
till they mutually tire of each 
other, or end in a scandal of which 
the world takes note. This is the 
kind of game which the poacher 
finds ready to her hand, and has 
only to bag when and how she 
will ; and this is the history being 
enacted at this moment in hundreds 
of country places where girlsabound 
and men are lacking, and where 
there are as many poachers as 
there are preserves, and a wife’s 
manorial rights are invaded on all 
sides. 

Married women are as desperate 
poachers as are the girls ; but they 
are more numerous in towns than 
in country places; and they are 
obliged to be more wary in their 
methods than are the unmarried. 
Even the most complaisant hus- 
band does not like the glaring 
demonstrations which he encour- 
ages towards himself to be prac- 
tised by his wife for the benefit of 
arival ; and the tactics of poaching 
wives are consequently more diffi- 
cult to discover than the cruder 
ways of girls. They do not sit 
away in dark corners for Mrs. 
Grundy and all her crew to see; 
or if they do, they sit away with 
more than one, so as to disturb 
the focus and distract the aim. 
They do not aficher themselves by 
being continually seen in public 
with the poached preserve: on the 
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contrary, they are noticeably quiet 
in manner and inoffensive in pub- 
lic action. They look even more 
demure than those who keep with- 
in the narrowest fences; and, if 
anything, are cooler towards the 
poached preserve than towards 
their other friends. But they have 
a rapid system of signals and sym- 
bols, which none but the initiated 
can catch; and, while seeming 
only to say ‘Good-night,’ can ar- 
range a meeting for to-morrow. 
Anyhow, they carry on theirgame se- 
curely, and take means to prevent 
all undue discovery ; for which 
reason they are generally on the 
best terms with the ‘ house’ of the 
poached preserve. They know 
that success in their dangerous 
career depends on silence, and that 
their flirtation will be comfortable 
and possible only so long as it re- 
mains secret. But sometimes they 
too, like the poacher girl, break 
out into amore defiant mood ; and 
then they quarrel with the wife 
while holding to the husband, and 
find her odious and unbearable if 
she is homely and good, impossible 
to recognise if she is flirty and 
fast, because they are jealous and 
—poachers. Then they throw the 
onus of their intimacy with the pre- 
serve on his love ofart or music, to 
which they are devoted; on the 
delicacy of their health ; their pro- 
found interest in certain theological 
questions ; perhaps on their desire 
to understand some of the intri- 
cacies of Nisi-Prius practice—ac- 
cording to the calling of the manor 
poached. If there are no special 
gifts to shelter under, then at least 
he can be exalted into a pleasant 
guest, a capital dinner-table com- 
panion, a charming man of society ; 
while that prosaic wife of his is 
only a Cinderella, fit for nothing 
but to take care of the babies and 
the house-bills, or maybe ‘too bad’ 
for even the woman who poaches 
on her manor. And can she ex- 
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pect to be asked out because he 
is? asks the poacher, self-excusing, 
and consequently self-accusing. 
The poacher thinks she has a 
perfect right to carry on her little 
manceuvres undisturbed by com- 
ment or rebuff, and makes a pite- 
ous outcry if the wife remonstrates 
or the world looks coldly on her 
illegal carryings-on. She professes 
so much strictness of morals too, 
that she holds herself doubly en- 
titled to license of deed. Is she 
not careful of the proprieties ? and, 
if she has any sense, does she not 
rigorously exclude from her visiting 
list all other women having poach- 
ing tendencies and a character for 
fascinating married men? ‘The 
old proverb about catching thieves 
is never better exemplified than in 
the dealings of poachers with each 
other. Knowing, as they do, all 
the tricks of the trade, they are not 
to be caught like the innocent ; 
and they are inexorable as mutual 
judges and ostracisers. For not 
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even a poaching wife likes to see 
her own husband appropriated by 
a rival ; unless indeed she wishes 
to keep a stone in her sleeve, to be 
cast at him if the day of her own 
lapidation should arrive. Besides, 
there is the appearance of great 
strictness to be kept up; and of 
all women living a poacher has to 
be most careful of her friend’s 
ermine. If however, as it some- 
times happens, two poaching wo- 
men make friends together, let the 
world of wives look out. And be 
it remembered that the love of 
poaching is a propensity not de- 
pendent on condition, and that 
even a happy marriage does not 
cure one who is a poacher ingrain 
of her disturbing tendencies. Va- 
turam expellas furct; but it will 
come back all the same, pitchfork 
ornone! Had not Eve the whole 
of that Eden orchard at her com- 
mand? and what but the poach- 
ing spirit made her eat the one 
sole fruit that was forbidden ? 


“SOP AND THE ASS, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 


ne 


THE ass said to A®sop, ‘ Thy fables are pretty— 
I know it ; but when thou art writing of me, 

I should like thee to make me say something more witty, 
More sensible—such as is spoken by thee.’ 


‘Thou anything witty !’ the moralist said ; 
‘Good donkey, thou anything sensible? How? 
Men will say, when thy sensible speeches are read, 
That I am the ass, and the moralist thou !’ 




















THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


BY ‘ONE OF THE FORCE,’ 


—~>——_ 


ALMOST everyone now is giving 
an account of the trials and diffi- 
culties peculiar to his own profes- 
sion and mode of life. Ticket-of- 
leave men, casuals, and Fenians, as 
well as soldiers, sailors, barristers, 
and doctors, have all something 
to say for themselves ; the public 
journals and magazines are open 
to them, and doubtless their state- 
ments find plenty of readers. 

However, I have never heard of 
any of our body telling his tale; so, 
though I do not in the least pre- 
tend to write like an author, I will 
put down in a plain manner of 
what our force consists, how we 
are recruited, what we receive in 
the way of pay and promotion, and 
what we consider our grievances. 

I know some of our own old 
officers will think it very shocking 
that ‘one of the force’ should lift 
the veil and enter into particulars, 
as Iam about to do; but besides 
my belief that publicity will remedy 
some defects in the system, we are 
just now in partial disfavour owing 
to the perpetrators of recent out- 
rages being undiscovered. People 
are saying that ‘the helmets of the 
Irish police so encumber them that 
they cannot run down an ordinary 
criminal; and a recent writer on 
Ireland, though he did justice to 
the force in many ways, implied 
that, albeit invincible against foes, 
few of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary would condescend to look after 
trespassing donkeys and pigs.* 

Now, so short a time has elapsed 
since we were the theme of univer- 
sal praise for putting down insur- 


* Vide ‘A Saxon’s Remedy for Irish 
Discontent.’ 


rection in Ireland when opposed 
by odds of more than a hundred 
to one, that we feel keenly these 
reflections cast upon us, and I am 
certain it is well that the public 
should know exactly how we are 
constituted and governed, and see 
how we may be made thoroughly- 
effective thief- and trespasser-catch- 
ers, as well as a disciplined army. 
In the first place, I must say 
something of myself; for if I pos- 
sessed any particular grievance, 
what I write would have little 
weight. Well, I have no grievance 
of a private nature. I have got on 
well with my superior officers ; had 
no unpleasantness with those un- 
der me ; had my fair proportion of 
work in disagreeable districts, and 
in those where there was little to 
do; I have had average promo- 
tion, and, possessing something be- 
sides my pay, I have been able to 
expend more than many of my 
brother officers in securing a com- 
fortable home for my wife and fa- 
mily. When I have added that 
my health is excellent, and that I 
take great interest and pride in 
my profession, I have said enough 
about myself, and will proceed to 
relate what I have promised. Let me 
then imagine I have all the readers 
of TZinsleys Magazine drawn up 
before me, eager for information 
and occasionally asking questions. 
Know, then, ladies and gentle- 
men, that the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary number about 12,000 
men, who are recruited from the 
agricultural classes. ‘The present 
minimum height is five feet seven 
inches, but it is rarely you see a 
man so low as that; for not only 
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does a young fellow actually grow 
after we get him, but the drilling 
sets him up, does away with stoop- 
ing and round shoulders, and turns 
the middle-sized douchal (Anglicé, 
countryman) into a smart soldier, 
who looks nearly six feet high, and 
probably is 5 feet ro inches. Every 
recruit must be able-bodied ; free 
from any impediment in speech, 
hearing, or sight ; able to read and 
write ; and passed sound, wind and 
limb, at a strict medical examina- 
tion. They obtain admission, if 
not known to our officers, through 
recommendation from magistrates, 
who vouch for their good character 
and conduct, and are usually the 
sons of small farmers, upper ser- 
vants, and gentlemen’s stewards, 
though many are the sons of men 
once holding good positions, or of 
professional men who have been 
unfortunate. The pay of the newly- 
joined recruit is 12s. weekly dur- 
ing the first six months; from this 
time till he has completed six years’ 
service he receives 145. per week. 
During the next six years he has 
15s. per week ; when he has thus 
served twelve years, his pay is in- 
creased to 16s, a-week till he has 
been twenty years in the force; 
after which he receives 16s. 6d. 
per week as his final and highest 
rate of pay. This, I understand, 
is 2s. 6d. per week less than a 
policeman receives in London 
when he first joins, and 6s. 6d. 
per week less than one of the 
force there receives after long ser- 
vice. I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss what the difference of living 
may be between the two countries, 
but policemen in London have 
many ways of adding to their pay 
by looking after houses when the 
owners are absent or unable to let 
them, &c.; and I hear there are 
other chances of income afforded 
to London policemen not con- 
sidered improper by their supe- 
riors, to say nothing of the popular 


belief that they have the run of the 
best larders in the great metropolis. 
Now for the chances of the Irish 
policeman. Of course I have 
sketched the rise of a man who 
remains always in the rank of sub- 
constable in the force, similar to 
that of private in the army. He 
has the following promotions open 
to him: He may become ‘acting 
constable,’ in which case his pay 
is 17s. a-week ; from this he may 
become constable, when he receives 
19s. per week ; head-constable of 
the second class is the next rise, 
when 1/. 3s. 6d. is the weekly pay ; 
finally, he may become head-con- 
stable of the first class, and receive 
1/. 75. 6d. a-week. As there is one 
constable in every five of the force, 
and one head-constable in every 
thirty-five, you will see that the 
chances are in favour of any steady 
sober man rising in course of time, 
and if he throws himself with 
energy into his profession, he has 
a fair prospect of being promoted 
from head-constable to be sub-in- 
spector, when he has the same op- 
portunity possessed by any of the 
superior officers of reaching the 
highest prizes of the service. 

The clothing given to the force 
consists of three tunics every two 
years, two pairs of trousers every 
year, a greatcoat of the army infan- 
try pattern every three years, a 
shako (similar to the rifle pattern, 
and called a ‘dress-cap’) every 
four years, and a forage-cap every 
two years. Boots, stocks, and all 
other clothing, the constabulary pay 
for themselves. They are armed 
with Snider rifle and sword-bayonet, 
and in the pouch (which rests on 
the small of the back, the pouch- 
belt being worn over the shoulder) 
are twenty rounds of ball-cartridge. 
In fact, under the name of con- 
stables, there exists in dress, ap- 
pearance, and knowledge of the 
profession of arms as fine a body 
of soldiers as ever fought a battle. 
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The acting constable has two bars 
of gold-lace on the right arm, the 
constable three bars, and the head- 
constable four bars, overtopped by 
acrown. I am not joking when I 
tell you that the promoted men 
themselves pay for these adorn- 
ments prescribed by the rules of 
the service, and indeed the army 
clothier makes the amount any- 
thing but an amusing matter for 
those who have to liquidate his 
account. In the same way each 
officer had to pay a considerable 
sum for the change of accoutre- 
ments, &c., when we became 
‘Royal Irish Constabulary’ after 
our successful affairs with the Fe- 
nians. It is pleasant to add, how- 
ever, that when a head-constable 
is promoted to be sub-inspector he 
has an allowance of about 1oo/. to 
provide himself with the necessary 
outfit. 

The men live in barracks, and 
though the rule is only to allow 
one man in each barrack to bring 
thither his wife and family, yet this 
rule is often relaxed when accom- 
modation is available. A head- 
constable is allowed to marry any 
respectable woman on application ; 
those under him may do so when 
they have served fourteen years ; 
even after six years’ service any 
constable may send in his applica- 
tion, and after two years’ probation 
his request will be granted. 

An ordinary barrack contains a 
constable and four sub-constables. 
They mess together, but buy their 
own provisions. You ask if it would 
be better for Government to sup- 
ply rations, and if the barracks 
are chosen with due regard to 
comfort. To these questions I 
reply that, though it might be 
cheaper to the men to have things 
at contract price, they might not 
like the change from buying what 
they fancy and laying out their 
own money. As to the barracks, 
there are some good in every way, 
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some placed in low bad situations, 
while hardly any have been built 
with the idea of being places of 
defence or posts of observation. 
You will recollect that during the 
Fenian risings the principal efforts 
of the insurgents were made against 
the police-barracks, and, except in 
one or two cases, these attacks 
were repulsed with great loss to 
the assailants, notwithstanding the 
defenders were so disadvantage- 
ously placed, and so few in num- 
ber; so that, knowing as I do 
that some of the rebel leaders had 
served with credit in the Eng- 
lish army, and with distinction in 
America, I cannot account for the 
triumphant resistance of my fellow- 
servants of her Majesty (I must not 
say fellow-so/diers) without giving 
them credit for the highest quali- 
ties of courage and endurance. 

On several occasions five or six 
of the constabulary were shut up 
with the wives and children of 
some of them in a small house, 
surrounded on every side by hun- 
dreds of good marksmen, used to 
firearms, and who could creep up 
under the shelter of trees or walls 
to within a few yards of the house. 
They must have been animated by 
no ordinary spirit to refuse, as they 
did, all terms of surrender and 
safety for themselves and those 
dear to them during the hours 
when no rescue arrived, and when 
their own lives depended on the 
chance of their assailants failing to 
make one determined rush. There 
were good soldiers amongst the 
rebels, men whose lives had been 
freely hazarded almost daily for 
years; but the fear of those few 
‘ police - fellows’ kept their most 
desperate and reckless followers 
from close quarters. When grum- 
bling over the undiscovered mur- 
ders in Tipperary, don’t forget the 
heroic defence of the police-bar- 
racks two years ago. 

Besides these ordinary barracks, 
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in number about 1200, there are 
in the principal towns of Ireland 
about 300 larger barracks, called 
‘District Head - quarters ; these 
hold each from ten to twenty men, 
with a district head-constable ; the 
sub-inspector resides in lodgings 
near; the general dépdt in the 
Phoenix Park contains three hun- 
dred men, with commandant, ad- 
jutant, &c., and a first-rate band. 

I trust our superiors are now 
aware that every barrack should 
not only be in a healthy situation, 
but in as commanding a position 
as possible, so as not only to be 
more easily defended, but also to 
enable the inmates to view all the 
surrounding country—a very great 
advantage in the discovery of 
criminals, who are not aware of 
the powers of observation con- 
ferred by a good glass. I once 
knew the perpetrators of a series 
of offences brought to justice in 
this manner: one who was sus- 
pected was watched for several 
days from a distance of five miles, 
and when he found that his mi- 
nutest actions were known, he 
fancied himself betrayed, and let 
out all he knew about others. The 
murderous outrages recently com- 
mitted were perpetrated in broad 
daylight, and it would have great- 
ly increased the chances of dis- 
covery had the constabulary bar- 
racks possessed the advantages of 
watch-towers. There are about 
300 of what would be termed in the 
army commissioned officers in the 
constabulary force. I have said 
that a certain number of the or- 
dinary rank-and-file are promoted 
through various gradations to the 
class of sub-inspector; but, gene- 
rally speaking, those officers are 
the sons of gentlemen in good 
position, who have had to pass a 
competitive examination ; and, after 
being drilled, &c. at the dépét in 
the Phoenix Park, which usually 
takes about four months, they are 
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sent into the country to command 
districts as vacancies occur, The 
sub-inspector of the third or lowest 
class receives a yearly salary of 
125/., with about 15/. lodging al- 
lowance. He has had to provide 
his uniform and horse from his 
own resources, and is allowed two 
shillings a-day for forage. Should 
the horse meet his death on actual 
duty, the regulation price of 25/. 
is allowed for him. When a va- 
cancy occurs, the second class of 
sub-inspectors is attained. The 
constabulary officer then receives 
150/, per annum, which is in- 
creased to 200/. per annum, with 
18/7, 5s. lodging allowance when 
he is promoted to the first class. 
Should he ever be so fortunate as 
to obtain a second-class county- 
inspectorship, his pay would be 
270/, per annum, with 2o0/. lodging 
allowance. Should he live long 
enough and be lucky enough to 
become county-inspector of the 
first class, his pay would be 300/. 
per annum; and here, it may be 
stated, that his promotion must 
end, though there are certain 
higher posts, which I will pre- 
sently mention, that we consider 
ought of right to be held by con- 
stabulary officers. 

First, however, I will tell you 
of small additions which some of 
the officers receive. ‘To begin 
with the highest rank: the five 
senior county-inspectors get 48/. 
a-year each as good-service pay ; 
the six first-class sub-inspectors get 
30/. a-year each ; twenty-three se- 
cond- and third-class sub-inspectors 
get 12/, a-year each. 

The sub-inspector’s age on join- 
ing the force must be between 
eighteen and twenty-four; and as 
there are 180 second- and third- 
class sub-inspectors, and only half 
that number of those of the first 
class, it is calculated that, with all 
good conduct and reasonable luck, 
he will be about thirty-eight years 
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of age before he attains the latter 
rank, 

There are thirty-five county-in- 
spectors, and as when we attain 
that rank we have nothing more 
to expect, certain cynical indivi- 
duals declare these posts are held 
long after active duties can be ex- 
pected from some of the ancient 
individuals who occupy them. At 
any rate, it is seldom that a first- 
class sub-inspector obtains his 
county and 300/. a-year till he is 
on the wrong side of fifty. Officers 
who were appointed previously to 
an Act of 1847 can retire after 
sixty on full-pay ; those who have 
been appointed since that Act on 
about two-thirds. 

The first of those offices for 
which we think we ought to be 
eligible is that of resident magis- 
trate. In Ireland there is one in 
every county ; he is not a barrister 
or solicitor, but ought to be well up 
in all ordinary cases which are 
tried at petty sessions. Until a 
few years since a good many 
county-inspectors were appointed 
to these posts; and surely an 
officer of the constabulary of 
twenty or thirty years’ experience 
was a much fitter man to admi- 
nister the laws with which long 
practice had rendered him fami- 
liar than a country gentleman, 
who had obliged his political 
party, and who sought an addi- 
tion to his income. It may be 
easily conceived also that a man 
may be too old or infirm to be an 
active county-inspector, and yet 
be perfectly able to render his 
country good service on the bench. 
Our chances of obtaining these 
posts are said to have been lost, 
owing to a misunderstanding as to 
the transfer of past services in the 
constabulary. In fact, a resident 
magistrate, though he has less to 
do, receives little more than a 
county-inspector ; but it would be 
a great advantage to first-class sub- 
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inspectors to have this promotion ; 
and if vacancies were offered to 
them after twenty years’ services 
in the constabulary, the public in- 
terest would not suffer, and many 
deserving officers would rejoice. 

The other appointments con- 
nected with the constabulary that 
we think ought to be within our 
reach are the following : Com- 
mandant of the dépdt, 500/. per 
annum ; rst Assistant Inspector-Ge- 
neral, 800/. per ann. ; 2d Assistant 
Inspector-General, 600/. per ann. ; 
Deputy Inspector-General, 1ooo/. 
per ann. ; Inspector-General, 1500/. 
perann. Lately a county-inspector 
has been appointed to the dépdt, 
which is, I believe, the first in- 
stance of a constabulary officer 
succeeding to it. The other and 
better- paid offices are held by 
military men. Everyone remem- 
bers the traditionary marshal’s ba- 
ton which is in every French sol- 
dier’s knapsack ; but here are we 
equipped, armed, and disciplined 
like soldiers, without the slightest 
hope of ever attaining the highest 
prizes in our own profession. 

In the olden times a general 
used to be sent to command the 
Fleet ; I hope the custom of sub- 
jecting our profession to the same 
injustice will soon become as im- 
possible as such an obsolete ab- 
surdity. Perhaps you do not know 
that the duties of the constabulary 
have been increased, during the 
last few years, by the adjustment 
of weights and measures through- 
out Ireland being confided to them ; 
and also by their being required to 
obtain those agricultural statistics 
which are considered so valuable 
that the Irish plan is recommended 
for adoption in England. The sub- 
stitution of the constabulary for 
local inspectors is allowed to be a 
judicious arrangement by every- 
body, except the unfortunate for- 
mer holders of the offices, who 
found themselves disendowed of 
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60/. or So/. per annum without any 
compensation, and those who have 
succeeded them, who do not re- 
ceive a farthing for the extra duties. 
The grand jury allow the officer 
who has the actual custody of the 
weights a small sum for their safe 
keeping. For obtaining the valu- 
able agricultural statistics—not al- 
ways an agreeable task, and one 
which requires tact in dealing with 
tenants, who fancy the information 
may be connected with a rise in 
rent—no payment is made, unless 
a constable walks ten hours during 
the day, when he is rewarded with 
the sum of séixpence/ When it is 
remembered he walks upon his 
own shoe-leather and socks, it must 
be acknowledged this is not high 
pay for duties that he did not en- 
list to perform. 

Perhaps this is the right place 
in which to mention that formerly 
the constable who caught any ani- 
mal in the public road, and took it 
to the pound, received a portion of 
the fine ; zow all goes to the clerk 
of petty sessions: the clerk says it 
is deducted from his salary. I 
don’t think the constables care 
much who gets it, but they do 
know that they have been deprived 
of any benefit from doing what is 
not a pleasant duty, and therefore, 
not being quite angels, they may 
not always be so sharp-sighted as 
country gentlemen and farmers 
would wish. I would prefer that 
each district should have a pinder 
as in England, or compel the road- 
contractor here to exercise the 
power that he possesses, letting him 
receive a certain sum for every 
straying animal that he impounded ; 
but if the onus is thrown on the 
constabulary, they ought to have 
a part of the fine, as was formerly 
the case, and the legal pounds 
ought to be more numerous. It 
continually happens that when a 
man is going his rounds he comes 
upon an animal which he must 


either not notice, or must drive 
two or three miles to a pound; 
very often he would really be neg- 
lecting important duties if he did 
the latter, and it cannot be much 
marvel that he still oftener thinks 
he should. 

Now, as to the non-discovery of 
crime. I do not think we have 
had justice done us by the London 
press or the Houses of Parliament. 
It has been admitted that we fought 
well in the Fenian business and 
laid our plans with ability, but I 
maintain that we have also all but 
banished crime in Ireland. ‘Take 
the aggregate of offences against 
property in England and Ireland, 
and there is no comparison, even 
reckoning the difference in popula- 
tion. Not so very many years ago 
there was, in some parts of Ireland, 
a great deal of sheep-stealing ; 
cases of highway robbery were fre- 
quent, and petty larceny was com- 
mon. Now there are perhaps half- 
a-dozen cases of the pettiest of lar- 
ceny at each assizes ; but property 
generally is perfectly secure on the 
highway, and in a man’s house and 
fields. I remember, too, the ter- 
rible ‘faction-fights,’ and the con- 
stant assaults connected with family 
feuds, which used to kill and maim 
numbers of people every year. Now 
if one or two men are killed at an 
election, or at a procession in the 
north, the papers are full of it; and 
what are termed offences against 
the person are comparatively rare. 
The only outrages we do not, as a 
rule, discover are agrarian, and 
these have lately been more nu- 
merous than usual, owing, I be- 
lieve, to a good many desperadoes 
being still left in Ireland since the 
Fenian outbreak ; and to the coun- 
try in Westmeath and Tipperary 
being excited about Mr. Scully's 
ultimatum to his tenants, which 
ended in a sanguinary encounter. 
I will not enter into political ques- 
tions atall; but itis notorious that 
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on the hustings last November, 
throughout Ireland, the land ques- 
tion was brought prominently for- 
ward, and few candidates failed to 
use language to their constituents 
which, in more or less explicit 
terms, held out hopes of something 
like permanence of tenure. Some 
of these gentlemen may not have 
meant so much; but I think they 
must have wished their hearers to 
believe that they would advocate 
any measure which should prevent 
a tenant who paid his rent being 
turned out, or ever having his rent 
raised. This may have made te- 
nants more savage at being inter- 
fered with just now, when they 
expect a measure is coming out 
which will give them a permanent 
holding ; and I am sure that it is 
desirable a term should be put to 
such a state of expectancy by our 
legislators giving landlords and 
tenants a final and comprehensive 
parliamentary settlement of their 
respective rights. 

It is said by some people that 
the feelings of the police are wth 
the perpetrators of the outrages, 
and, being drawn from the tenant- 
farmer class, their natural sympa- 
thies may possibly be with the te- 
nant; but in the case of Mr. Scully 
and others, where the feelings of 
the whole country were against the 
landlord, the police fought and 
died as valiantly for the cause of 
law and order, as did the Garde 
Mobile when led against their com- 
patriots and relatives intrenched 
behind the Paris barricades. No 
men have more esprit du corps than 
the Royal Irish Constabulary; and 
depend upon it no sympathy with 
the evil-doers prevents the dis- 
covery of the perpetrators of the 
Westmeath and Tipperary murders. 

We must look for the safety of 
the criminals, firstly, to the dislike 
of the lower orders of Irish to in- 
form or betray : this is so notorious 
that I will not dilate upon the nu- 
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merous instances where I have 
known persons severely wounded 
refuse to give evidence against the 
men who assaulted them, and in 
many cases evidence is dragged 
unwillingly out of people at the 
assizes, who, in hot blood and 
smarting under a sense of injury, 
have told a very different tale; and 
thus an acquittal has followed when 
in any other country a conviction 
was certain. Secondly, there was 
for years a struggle amongst half- 
starved people to get a piece of 
land. Amongst the teeming popu- 
lation prior to the famine in 1847, 
there was a well-organised conspi- 
racy to prevent eviction and to in- 
sure the greatest employment of 
labour for the smallest quantity of 
work. Wages were wretchedly low, 
and the labourers too poorly fed 
to be capable of doing much. Thus 
anyone who economised labour was 
considered an enemy—to be re- 
moved. In the eyes of the pea- 
santry, to shoot a man who had 
deprived another either of land or 
work was not murder, but a praise- 
worthy action. The terrible famine 
and the wholesale emigration which 
followed it, by removing much of 
the temptation to carry out these 
secret assassinations, and probably 
by the death or banishment of many 
members of the Ribbon conspiracy, 
made Ireland more tranquil; but 
we have always known such a con- 
spiracy existed. The prominent 
features of this unholy brotherhood 
are much the same in Ireland as 
elsewhere. The Sheffield inquiry 
disclosed the same kind of facts ; 
and in Italy and Germany secret 
societies have existed over and 
over again. In Ireland a man who 
is marked out for some offence 
against the Ribbon law generally 
gets a warning ; if he neglects this 
he is killed almost to a certainty, 
for it is a curious feature in this 
country that very few people are 
merely wounded. The individual 
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who considers himself aggrieved by 
the murdered man is hardly ever 
the perpetrator of the crime, but 
someone who lives at a distance. 

I remember a case some years 
since, where one of the actual mur- 
derers and the farmer who gave 
them their instructions were con- 
victed and hanged. ‘The approver 
gave anaccount of the previous con- 
versation between the men who 
had come from a distance and this 
farmer: the latter expressed the 
greatest regret at the zecessity for 
putting away a good and charita- 
ble person. ‘But,’ said he, ‘ what 
would become of the country if 
such things as these are allowed ? 
The ‘things’ alluded to were serv- 
ing notices to quit upon some small 
tenants: the farmer himself held 
by lease, and was under obligation 
to the murdered person, as he 
proved in his defence, and he no 
doubt only carried out instructions 
which he greatly regretted. People 
who have obeyed the orders of the 
society are secreted either by com- 
plicity or from fear, and passed 
through bogs and over mountains 
into fishing-smacks or coasters, 
eventually reaching America. If 
they escape the first alarm and 
pursuit, they are seldom caught ; 
and in more than one instance I 
have been convinced that the mur- 
derer has himself been made away 
with and buried, lest he should be 
captured and betray his accom- 
plices or the secrets of the society. 

It is very difficult to stop these 
agrarian murders ; but as we have 
put an end to the illicit stills once 
so rife all over Ireland, I think we 
could break up the Ribbon-men by 
altering certain arrangements. 

I have mentioned that the bar- 
racks should be well placed for 
observation. I have now to say a 
little about detectives. You must 
know we have curious ideas about 
them; they are police just like 
ourselves, walk in funerals, &c., and 
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are as well known in Dublin as the 
post-office clock. When they go 
elsewhere they are speedily be- 
trayed by manner, bearing, and con- 
versation, to the people they go 
amongst, even if a full description 
of them has not already arrived. 
Now my idea of a detective is that 
he should not be a drilled police- 
man, but simply a man to find out 
a crime, and only in rare cases, 
and when it could not be other- 
wise managed, should he make a 
capture or be required to give evi- 
dence. Unless most expert at dis- 
guises, every time he appears in a 
witness-box his value is lessened. 
A fine bold-looking fellow, good- 
tempered but firm, active and in- 
telligent, may yet be, from tem- 
perament, a very bad detective. 
A mean, ordinary-looking, cunning 
man, apt and smooth, would not 
do for our constabulary force, but 
might prove a real Vidocq for cir- 
cumventing an assassin. 

There is also no doubt that suf- 
ficient use is not made of informers. 
In most cases an informer is to be 
found, but he will not go on to the 
table to bear witness in court. He 
does not like the bullying in cross- 
examination, the contempt with 
which all treat him ; but he dreads 
still more the vengeance after the 
trial. Now the English law, in 
the first place, gives too little lati- 
tude to us in questioning suspected 
persons (and everybody in an agra- 
rian murder is open to suspicion) ; 
and then it places restrictions upon 
our keeping in custody those likely 
to be guilty. I do not say that 
the law is wrong. I only remind 
you that every man, woman, and 
child within miles will endeavour 
to mislead the ‘ poliss’ if possible, 
and, if the law is bound by certain 
rules of fair-play, the actual crimi- 
nal has great odds in his favour. 
You must take every advantage of 
detectives and informers ; and you 
must assess the district in heavy 
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damages as well, if the criminal is 
not discovered. Remember it is 
only within a limited district that 
these undiscovered outrages exist. 
However well the constabulary may 
trace the perpetrators of a crime, 
their exertions will not secure a 
conviction unless the case is tho- 
roughly well got up, and the con- 
demnatory evidence properly placed 
before a jury. In my experience 
I have seen guilty parties acquitted 
dozens of times owing to the slo- 
venly way in which the evidence 
has been put together, and the 
want of care in sifting and com- 
paring it. 

One instance occurs to me now. 
Two people who claimed some in- 
terest in a farm were murdered : 
suspicion fell upon the man who 
had the most apparent reason to 
get rid of this claim. The three 
lived together ; and though the 
supposed murderer left the house 
a short time before dusk, and did 
not return for several hours, when 
he gave the alarm, it was proved 
that the crime must have been 
committed just about the time he 
went away. In various ways im- 
portant links in the chain of evi- 
dence were omitted ; but one of 
the strongest proofs on which the 
prosecution relied was the fact of 
the door of a certain outhouse be- 
ing locked, and a weapon, similar 
to the one with which the murder 
must have been committed, and 
recently cleaned, being found there- 
in. It was most improbable that 
the prisoner would have locked 
this door and taken away the key 
if he had left anyone alive to work 
about the farm, even if the jury 
did not believe the weapon found 
therein had been the fatal one. 
The counsel for the prosecution 
pressed all this very strongly ; and 
several witnesses proved that, when 
asked for the key of the outhouse, 
the prisoner produced it from his 
pocket. But one of the last of 
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these, in cross-examination, ad- 
mitted that he, being one of the 
first on the premises after the alarm 
was given, found the door ofen 
and the key in it, whereupon he 
locked it and gave it to the pri- 
soner! After this I felt the case 
was virtually over, for an Irish jury 
rarely overlooks a mistake of this 
description, and gets an idea that 
the evidence is altogether untrust- 
worthy and the prisoner a perse- 
cuted man. Even in ordinary cases 
—I suspect from reading accounts 
of trials in England—an Irish jury 
requires more conclusive evidence 
than a British one. 

Now, as nothing disheartens our 
men so much as discovering those 
they feel convinced are guilty, and 
yet seeing them acquitted for want 
of knowledge, common sense, and 
industry on the part of the Crown 
prosecutors, I hope something more 
than parliamentary influence will 
be required in order to obtain 
these appointments. Even some 
who were active and intelligent in 
defending rogues seem to become 
inert and stupid when expected to 
convict them. 

I must also remark upon the 
growing tendency of some county 
magistrates to browbeat the con- 
stables when giving evidence. 
There has always been a jealousy 
of the assistant barristers, the resi- 
dent magistrates, and the constabu- 
lary in the minds of some of those 
gentlemen who, because they have 
a certain quantity of land, are sup- 
posed to be born Rhadamanthuses, 
for the constabulary are a royal 
force, not dependent upon the un- 
paid magistracy, and the assistant 
barrister and resident magistrate 
are government officials ; but lately 
a good many of our officers have 
had hard work to sit and listen to 
the contemptuous way in which the 
evidence of their men has been 
treated, and to the license given to 
solicitors, who are allowed to make 
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such remarks as, ‘O, another po- 
liceman! Of course he will swear 
the same as the others ; and find 
them evidently encouraged and 
smiled at by the bench. Neither 
is it the way to promote vigilance 
if magistrates assert they never 
convict on the unsupported evi- 
dence of police. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
think I have told all my tale, ex- 
cept that I must confess we have 
all (from the young fellow who is 
at the bottom of the ladder to the 
portly old gentleman at the top, 
who, we are hoping, will tumble or 
get off it somehow) one great de- 
sire, which I hope you will aid us 
to gratify. We want to have mili- 
tary titles. That we are constables 
we allow and willingly recognise ; 
but, inasmuch as we are dressed, 
drilled, and armed like soldiers, we 
desire to have our supplemental 
military rank acknowledged. In- 
stead of county and sub-inspectors, 
with the analogous army rank of 
major and captain, we pine to be 
majors, captains, lieutenants, &c. 
of the ‘ Royal Irish Constabulary.’ 
Suppose we are being drilled by 
our military inspector-general and 
following the army field-exercise to 
the letter ; imagine me questioned 
as to the position of the different 
officers and non - commissioned 
officers of a company in line, should 
I reply, ‘ The captain’s position is 
on the right of the front rank ; the 
covering-sergeant’s on the right of 
the rear rank; the lieutenant’s three 
paces behind the rear rank, cover- 
ing the second file from the left ; 
the ensign’s three paces behind the 
rear rank in the centre of the com- 
pany ; the senior sergeant’s three 
paces behind the centre of left 
sub-division ; and the junior ser- 
geant’s three paces behind the 
centre of the right :—should I thus 
reply, giving my comrades their 
analogous rank in the army, my 
indignant superior officer would 
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gaze at me with fiery aspect, his 
moustache bristling with astonish- 
ment and horror; and he would 
thunder forth, ‘ Captain, lieutenant, 
ensign, sergeant! What on earth 
do you mean, sir? You must say 
commander, senior superintendent, 
junior superintendent, and con- 
stable. Pray, pray remember this 
in future, sir !’ 

It is all very well to say to us, 
What is there in titles? Nothing 
can be more respectable than ‘ sub- 
inspector,’ whereas ‘ captain’ is the 
title given to half the swindlers in 
Europe. We cannot deny the fact 
any more than that the title of 
knight is ridiculed in half the novels 
extant, but nevertheless is run after 
by every mayor who thinks he has 
a chance of getting it. 

We say you make us buy an 
expensive uniform, which once 
was a handsome one; now, I re- 
gret to say, every bit of gold-lace 
and bullion is discarded (report 
says, because the militia were 
jealous), and we look as dark as 
hearse-drivers ; but our sombre 
suits are just as expensive ; and 
when I am on horseback my turn- 
out represents nearly half my yearly 
pay. Yet if any officers of the line 
meet me, and a young hand asks 
of his companions what regiment 
I am in, the answer will probably 
be, ‘O, he is only one of those po- 
lice-cads ! 

The other day, Colonel Holmes, 
during the riots at Londonderry, 
was present when Sub-inspector 
Stafford requested the assistance 
of the military, the constabulary 
not being numerous enough to 
preserve order; the desired aid 
was not given for some time, 
Colonel Holmes not knowing that 
the officer who requested assist- 
ance was in command of the con- 
stabulary. Indeed, he afterwards 
said, at the magisterial inquiry, 
that he did not know whether Mr. 
Stafford, though in uniform, was 
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an officer or a private. Now, the 
colonel had never served in Ire- 
land before, and not only the ex- 
cessive plainness of the uniform, 
but the title of ‘sub-inspector’ (for 
the colonel was informed who 
asked for cooperation) deceived 
him, as it naturally would an Eng- 
lishman. Had the sub-inspector 
been able to say, ‘I am Captain 
Stafford,’ doubtless his representa- 
tions would have received imme- 
diate attention. 

We feel ourselves in every way 
the equals of these gentlemen, ex- 
cept in obtaining the higher prizes 
of our profession and in the ac- 
knowledgment of our social rank, 
It is of no use denying the fact 
that a dond-fide captain in the 
army, who never did anything, 
who has no private fortune, and 
nothing particular to recommend 
him, would, nevertheless, take 
higher rank than a sub-inspector 
of constabulary in any town in 
Ireland. 

In England, I understand, if I 
gave my title, I should be sup- 
posed to be after Mary Jane and 
the cold meat in the kitchen ; and 
I met a tourist not long since, 
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who, in answer to my inquiries 
after a certain gentleman, now re- 
siding in Scotland, told me that 
he was not visited because he had 
married ‘a policeman’s daughter :’ 
this policeman was a sub-inspector 
of an Irish county. 

Surely, I have now stated enough 
to prove that the ardent desire of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary to be 
placed on a social equality with the 
army is one advantageous to the 
public service, and their claim to 
fill the higher posts in their own 
profession one which cannot in 
fairness be denied. I will not 
urge in the same way any pecu- 
niary disadvantages under which 
we think we labour; but I do call 
upon you to revise the constable’s 
scale of pay for extra duty; and I 
beg you to press strongly for a 
total change in the way in which 
agrarian crime is treated, so that 
the perpetrators shall no longer 
have more than the remotest chance 
of going unpunished, and thus a 
great blot upon the Irish character, 
a hindrance to national prosperity, 
and a reproach to our rulers and 
to ourselves, may at last cease to 
exist. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. FRIARS IS CURIOUS. 


WHATEVER a man may be, no 
matter how bad, how uninterest- 
ing, there is no question that when 
his punishment comes upon him 
his flesh quivers under the lash 
just the same as if he were the 
tenderest and most virtuous of 
mortals. 

Sorrow, like pain, stings the 
saint and the sinner into a wonder- 
ful identity of suffering. For the 
time being the feelings of the two 
are so similar that the spectator 
forgets in his sympathy to remem- 
ber which merits his pity most; 
or if he recollect he should make 
a difference between the twain, 
he rather inclines to bestow it 
on him who, when he loses the 
good things of this life, loses every- 
thing, and who has not a delight- 
ful consciousness of his own good- 
ness and a certain assurance of 
ultimate reward to support him 
under the world’s cat. 

There is a deeper depth into 
which the soul of such a man de- 
scends, when, having endured his 
punishment, he draws his conven- 
tional garments over his raw wounds 
and goes out alone with his pain, 
that few saints would care to fa- 
thom ; a mental hell, in which he 
feels himself man - forsaken and 
God-forsaken ; and while he abides 
there he believes in nothing save 
his own agony, and disbelieves 
everything—even the soothing in- 
fluence of time. 

As Austin Friars drove back to 
town after his conversation with 
Mr. Collis, he made one of those 


mental descents of which I have 
spoken. He was wild with rage 
and grief and disappointment. He 
had girt up his loins and put on 
his armour for the battle, confi- 
dent almost of victory. He had 
gone down meaning to wring a 
‘confession’ out of the old man; 
and now that he had elicited it, 
behold the result! Not the Philis- 
tine, when, struck by the pebble of 
his adversary the ruddy-faced shep- 
herd-boy, he fell back dead, was 
more utterly discomfited than Aus- 
tin Friars after hearing the history 
of his birth. 

As on a winter’s morning we 
brush aside a cobweb, glittering 
all white and beautiful in the frosty 
sunlight, so Mr. Collis swept away 
the illusion of his nephew’s life 
that illusion which had largely con- 
tributed to make him what he was. 
And in lieu of his illusion what 
remained ? Austin bitterly asked 
himself as he drove home. Friend- 
less, penniless, hopeless, he stood 
now in existence, with only one 
uncertain plank between him and 
the sea of utter despair. \There 
was nothing left to him save Mary 
Monteith. And even with that 
chance Mr. Collis had intimated a 
desire to meddle. 

‘Only let him ? thought Austin. 
‘Only— and he clenched his hands 
and ground his teeth, as a finish to 
the sentence—‘ for I am desperate, 
and I shouldn’t much care what I 
did ; all of which must be taken 
as merely the strong expressions of 
a weak man—a man so weak that, 
because of his very impotence, he 
reviled and detested those whom 
he regarded as his enemies. 
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Austin Friars, 


And yet, look you, friends, it 
was very hard—as he himself had 
said—to give anyone the ideas, 
education, surroundings of a gentle- 
man, and then in a moment show 
him the length and depth and width 
of the social gulf which separated 
him from those with whora he had 
hitherto mixed on terms of social 
equality. 

For even illegitimacy has its 
ranks,—yes, madam, I speak the 
truth, though it suits society verb- 
ally to ignore the fact, all the while 
that it is asking to dinner with 
many urgent invitations the son of 
a duke, about whose mode of com- 
ing into the world there is much 
uncertainty, and sternly refusing 
the entrée to John, born in law- 
ful wedlock of honest but poor 
parents ;— illegitimacy has itsranks; 
and Austin had always considered 
his illegitimacy belonged to rather 
a respectable class; but now he 
was suddenly and awfully awakened 
from his delusion. 

The faux pas of a woman is 
looked on, and rightly, to be less 
pardonable than that of a man; 
and in like manner the social de- 
scent of a woman in matters of 
this sort is, rightly again, viewed 
with more instinctive disfavour 
than the social descent of a 
man. 

Though he had not mixed in the 
great world; though lords and 
marquises were delicacies quite be- 
yond the reach of Austin Friars 
even in his best days; still he was 
sufficiently of the world to under- 
stand all this—to know that where- 
as society would virtuously turn its 
shapely back on the illegitimate 
offspring of Miss Collis and her 
mamma's footman, it might yet not 
hesitate to extend a couple of 
fingers towards a tangible error of 
Mr. Collis’ youth; particularly if 
Mr. Collis behaved handsomely in 
the matter, and made up for what 
Austin lacked as regarded blood 
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by providing him with a sufficient 
amount of bone. 

He had desired both—this man 
of whom I am talking—he had de- 
ceived many a one beside Yorke 
with stories of how he was con- 
nected with the Hertfordshire Friars, 
and could claim kin with one of 
that family who fought at Marston 
Moor ; and he had firmly believed 
he should be left heir to all Mr. 
Collis’ property : to his house, with 
its admirable appointments ; to the 
apricots that ripened in the autumn 
sun ; to the mulberry growing op- 
posite the dining-room window ; to 
the plate, that only on rare occa- 
sions saw the light ; to the cellar of 
choice wines, and the old-fashioned 
but substantial and convertible fur- 
niture; to the well-established 
business, the head-quarters of which 
were in Austin Friars itself; anc 
to the large balance at Smith 
Payne’s, that Austin Friars, the 
man, had often in imagination re- 
duced. 

These things he had owned, 
mentally, a hundred times over, 
and now, not even mentally, could 
one of them ever be his again. 
When, with horrid precision, Mr. 
Collis informed him of his exact 
position in the social scale—his 
position, that is, so far as money 
or birth could decide it— Austin 
felt that hope died out; his heart 
sickened within him—he grew faint 
and weary ; he had scarcely spirit 
enough left even to be angry; he 
was as one stricken by some mor- 
tal disease when he left the house 
and went out into the night with a 
sense of a new and strange desola- 
tion upon him. 

Then there ensued the sort of 
battle I have tried to describe, the 
depth of despair I have asked you 
to look down into ; while mingling 
with and pervading all his other 
thoughts came the memory of 
Yorke—the only creature on earth 
who could have comforted him at 
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that juncture, but between whom 
and himself he had raised a bar- 
rier as high as time—as long as 
eternity. 

Back to the old home in Scott’s- 
yard the man’s weary eyes turned 
regretfully, and, as he recalled the 
soft outstretched hands that had 
always greeted his return, as he 
heard in imagination the low voice 
which he never remembered to 
have spoken any words save those 
of love, counsel, or welcome, he 
felt that something very good and 
very sweet had eluded his grasp. 
He tried to secure too much, and 
lo! this was the result—an uncer- 
tain future without Yorke. 

Without Yorke! Ah, well, we 
cannot have always a prudent 
match and the heart’s best love— 
we cannot always secure a million- 
aire for father-in-law and a woman 
beyond price for wife. Given a 
woman sensible as Yorke Friars, 
dowerless, anda prospective heiress, 
and even Yorke Friars shall tell 
you which a man will choose. For 
the characteristic of the nineteenth 
century—at least of that part of it 
in which God has cast our lot—is 
discontent, and the man or the 
woman who can give a woman or 
man the loaves and fishes without 
working for them is the individual 
able immediately to secure a part- 
ner for life. 

Whether the partnership answer 
in all cases, is quite another ques- 
tion—one which you and I, reader, 
are never likely to know much con- 
cerning, since it cannot be dissolv- 
ed by ‘mutual consent,’ after the 
fashion of an ordinary business 
transaction. If it could, how many, 
I wonder, would remain this night 
one; how many would ‘cry off, 
and how many would exclaim, 
‘Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God ! 

It is not the marriage-tie which 
hangs so terribly on men nowadays, 
but rather the women men marry. 
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Given two bright eyes and a pair 
of pink cheeks, and shall these 
things content a husband when the 
evil days come on him? Shall an 
elaborate chignon and a walking 
costume satisfy the male creature, 
who has had to pay for both, when 
creditors are clamouring at his 
door, and the wife of his bosom 
can think of no surer means of 
consolation than a fit of hysterics, 
and a frantic wonder as to what 
poor mamma would feel if she only 
knew the strait in which her darling 
Jemima Jane was placed ? 

The longer men live in this 
world, the better they comprehend 
how seldom a wife proves in any 
sense a helpmeet to her husband, 
and the more highly they estimate 
those rare women who fulfil Solo- 
mon’s idea of what the mistress of 
a house should be. 

To Austin Friars, Yorke had 
been all and more the wise king 
of Israel, who acted so foolishly, 
described : prudent he found her, 
and thrifty, wise and gentle, long- 
enduring, full of a gracious tender- 
ness ; but, beyond all this, she was 
the love of his heart, the love of 
his love, the woman to whom, 
through all the years to come, 
whether in sunshine or whether 
in storm, his soul flew back con- 
tinually, like a dove seeking shel- 
ter and shade, and seeking it 
vainly. 

And this was prefigured to him 
that night as he drove home from 
Meadow House to his chambers 
near Piccadilly. Spite of his re- 
verses he had never relinquished 
those chambers, save for the few 
weeks when he believed he was 
going abroad, but kept them on, 
apparently as an assurance to him- 
self that he was still not utterly 
down in the world, not a mere 
struggling citizen without a hope 
save of ultimately renting a semi- 
detached villa at Dalston or Cam- 
den Town. 
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All his life long Austin had de- 
tested the ‘mill,’ as he called 
business, except as a means to an 
end; and even in the days when 
he was comparatively wealthy, and 
keeping up his fine house at Upper 
Clapton in bachelor style, enter- 
taining City men with bachelor 
profusion, he yet passed a second 
existence at the West—where he 
was no longer Friars the merchant 
turning Heaven knows how much 
a year, but Friars of the ‘Junior 
Exclusive,’ who, though ‘ some- 
thing in the City,’ was, neverthe- 
less, in the exhaustive language of 
his fashionable acquaintances, ‘a 
devilish pleasant fellow.’ 

After his reverses, though those 
acquaintances beheld him but 
rarely, he still remained a member 
of the ‘Junior Exclusive,’ and oc- 
casionally dined there with any 
man whose good-will he desired to 
conciliate ; so that even whilst al- 
most foundering pecuniarily in 
Scott’s-yard, he had retained a firm 
grasp on the borders of that life 
which he desired to enter, and 
of which he believed he could at 
any moment make himself free, if 
ever the jade Fortune took it into 
her head to smile upon him again. 

And now, when she seemed 
disposed to look once more with 
some kindness on her old favour- 
ite, was it not hard that a man like 
Mr. Collis (that ‘brute Collis,’ as 
Austin, with less civility, called 
him) should not merely have the 
will, but also the power, to dash 
SO sweet a cup from his lips ? 

One word to Mr. Monteith, he 
knew, and even more swiftly than 
the fair bride fled away with Loch- 
invar would his promised wife be 
borne off from Austin Friars. 

He had tried to keep the news 
of his approaching wedding quiet ; 
for though he felt little fear of the 
secret oozing out, since there were 
but few who knew it, and those 
few scarcely likely to cross either 
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him or his path, there was yet a 
strong element of caution in the 
man’s character, which made him 
delight in doing good things for 
himself by stealth, and scarcely 
letting his left hand know all the 
grand fortune his right proposed 
carving out for him. 

This secrecy now promised to 
stand him in good stead; for he 
plainly saw that his only chance 
of defeating Mr. Collis was by 
temporising with him. 

‘Once married,’ he considered, 
and his soul revived within him, 
‘I can snap my fingers at them all. 
Once married, and even if the truth 
do ever come out, Collis must back 
me up. He cannot undo the fact 
of his sister having been my mo- 
ther ; and he would scarcely think 
it worth his while to talk much 
about the other side of the house, 
more particularly as, spite of that 
drawback, he gave me the educa- 
tion and manners of a gentleman.’ 

Having comforted himself with 
which not utterly illogical con- 
clusion, Mr. Friars proceeded to 
dress with his usual careful solici- 
tude for the welfare of his own ap- 
pearance. After he had dressed, 
he considered that, as it was only 
an evening party at the Monteiths’, 
he might as well look in at his 
club before proceeding thither ; 
and accordingly, while Mary was 
watching the arrivals, hoping each 
moment to see him enter, he drove 
round to the Exclusive, chatted to 
one or two of his acquaintances, 
and refreshed himself with some- 
thing much stronger than Mr. Col- 
lis’ claret. 

As usual, the stimulant did its 
work, and he was about leaving 
his club much more confident of 
ultimate success than had been the 
case an hour before, when a letter 
was put into his hands, written by 
the very last person from whom 
Austin expected at that juncture 
to hear. 
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‘If you are not engaged, I should 
like to see you for ten minutes— 
to-night, if possible.’ 

So the epistle ran. It had no 
formal commencement, it had no 
signature ; but right well the man 
knew from whom it came, and his 
heart, as he read, gave first a great 
bound of hope, and then sank op- 
pressed by an unspeakable dread. 

What could she want with him 
—she who had flung him and his 
proffered love aside as things too 
base for her ever to think of in the 
future? What could she want, ay, 
and in such hot haste too? Did 
she know? was she going to turn 
against him? was he not merely 
to lose her, but also all the fortune 
of which he had made so certain? 

To a request from any other 
person he would that night, most 
probably, have turned a deaf ear ; 
but such a note from Yorke was 
not to be lightly regarded or cava- 
lierly treated. He knew the wo- 
man—who better?—knew she 
would not for any small matter 
have sent him such a note—knew 
it was for no possible advantage to 
herself, present or to come, that she 
desired to see him; and for all 
these reasons he turned back into 
his club, and wrote thus to Mary 
Monteith : 


‘ DEaREstT,—I have this moment 
received a note from my sister-in- 
law, asking me particularly to see 
her to-night. As I know she would 
not have sent at this hour except- 
ing for some matter of importance, 
I think it better to run down to 
the City. If possible, however, I 
will be with you before ten o’clock. 
I have only just returned from 
Denmark-hill.—Ever, darling, your 
devoted AUSTIN.’ 


He felt writing this. To do the 
man justice, he experienced a 
qualm about it, though it was a 
qualm simply affecting himself. 
The letters came in too close juxta- 
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position for the dead past not to 
rise before him like a living pre- 
sence, and as he signed ‘your de- 
voted Austin,’ something of per- 
sonal pity touched his heart. What 
if the face memory gave back to 
him at that instant were sad and 
tear-stained, it was yet in its sor- 
row, in its tenderness, in its re- 
morse, more lovely to him than 
the countenance of woman might 
ever seem again. 

Amongst his treasures, amongst 
those odds and ends of rubbish 
which all people preserve for no 
other conceivable purpose, as it 
seems, than occasionally to raise 
old ghosts that had better far be 
laid with book and bell and can- 
dle, Austin knew there was a cer- 
tain packet of letters beginning 
with words warmer than ‘ Dearest,’ 
and signed, many of them, ‘ Yours 
till death, Yorke.’ 

As he traced the words ‘ your de- 
voted,’ he thought of those letters, 
the like of which he could never 
hope to receive again — letters 
written by a woman who, feeling 
their mutual love hopeless, had not 
been reticent about her share of 
it—letters written when they had 
agreed to part — letters written 
when it was too late to separate— 
letters written when for his sake 
she was cheerfully bearing her por- 
tion of their common suffering and 
their common poverty—letters writ- 
ten when she was in very deed and 
in very truth his till death. 

And now—ah, well-a-day !— 
death could never have parted 
them more utterly than a few 
words from Austin had done. 
Behold, the mystic chain was se- 
vered, their sweet love dead and 
faded, like the summer roses in 
December, or the last year’s buds 
in May. For others there might 
be a summer coming, fragrant with 
more beauteous flowers—for others 
the hawthorn might put forth its 
blossoms, and the eglantine trail 
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its branches over hedgerow and 
bank ; but for them these things 
could come again no more for 
ever. Ice and snow lay on the 
ground ; the trees were bare, the 
parterres scentless ; and no spring 
the Lord might send on the earth 
from that day forth could restore 
to life the flowers which the frost 
had killed. 

We want so much in this world, 
friends—we want all store of good 
things in the future, and we desire 
to retain all we possess in the pre- 
sent. We ask for love and wealth, 
for fame, for social consideration, 
for the dear home-ties in a breath, 
though we know that we cannot 
have every wish of our heart grati- 
fied here ; that if our life were thus 
filled to overflowing, some other 
must be left bare of blessing, of 
hope, and of compensation. 

If, however, Austin Friars had 
ever learned this last truth, he 
never grasped the meaning of it. 
Walking along the pavements 
smoking—for he had, spite of his 
note to Miss Monteith, given up 
all idea of appearing at her party— 
he only thought Fate hard because, 
while it gave him wealth and a 
young pretty bride, it denied him 
wealth and Yorke. 

There is constancy in man you 
perceive, my fair reader, though it 
often takes a wrong and inconve- 
nient form ; and there was con- 
stancy even in this poor, weak, 
selfish Austin, who had done so 
evil a thing for himself as to cast 
aside the only woman he was ever 
likely to love through all the years 
to come. 

Walking along—and smoking, as 
I have said—Mr. Friars consider- 
ed whether it might not have been 
better for him in the days gone by 
had he married Yorke. The idea 
was by no means a new one to 
him, and it had occurred to his 
imagination thus: 

The man’ (Forde) ‘ loved her ; 


he is tied to her. He is a man of 
wealth, family, and so forth, and 
could not by any possibility make 
the matter up again. On the other 
hand, it is within the bounds of 
possibility he may wish to be free 
to marry someone else. Given first, 
therefore, that he love her, and 
would desire to make her happy ; 
secondly, that he himself desire to 
be free—and the result is a di- 
vorce.’ 

A divorce, however, as a rule, 
involves costs and damages ; and 
Mr. Friars’ soul had always retired 
appalled at the thought of these 
contingencies. Certainly, there 
were insane intervals when Austin 
imagined, not merely that Mr. 
Forde might disown his wife, but 
that he would find him (Austin 
Friars, of the firm of Friars and 
Co.) capital to make the ex-Mrs. 
Forde happy and prosperous. But 
as dreams fade away before the 
morning light, so these absurd fan- 
cies fled at the approach of reason ; 
and as they fled, Austin beheld 
not the lover sorry for the fright 
and sorrow and shame of his wife, 
who should have been, but the 
avenging husband visiting upon a 
man. the sins he could not punish 
in a woman—flaying, so to speak, 
the male back, spite of the poor 
soft white arms that were so im- 
potent to shield from pain or 
from trouble when the evil days 
came. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, 
Austin, walking cityward, wished 
he had done it—wished he had 
been manly enough to give Mr. 
Forde a chance of emancipation— 
wished he had feared neither coun- 
sel nor jury—wished he had made 
it possible for Yorke to stand with 
him openly, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the battle of life. 

‘We should have won it,’ he 
thought ; and remembering all her 
bravery, all her strength, all her 
loving tenderness, the man’s soul 











melted within him, and he mur- 
mured half aloud— 

‘My poor darling! can I ever 
forget—’ 

Could he? Ah! the man were 
not human had that proved pos- 
sible. 

A room—it all came back to 
him as he walked along the pave- 
ments—a room where life and 
death had fought and wrestled for 
the mastery—a room from whence 
a soul had well-nigh departed, 
into which a fresh soul had been 
born —a room where the lights 
were shaded, where he had to 
stoop to catch the words which 
came feebly over her white lips : 

‘O Austin, what would I not 
give to be your wife ! 

‘And God knows I would give 
everything I have, and everything 
I ever hope to have, if I could 
make you so.’ 

Ay, and God did know those 
words were true then; for even 
Austin, remembering, could not 
deny they came from the very la- 
bour of his soul. But what would 
you? Time passes, and the feel- 
ings of the time pass away too. 
Some women, like some men, can- 
not time the hour of their death 
judiciously. Had she done so, 
what a memory this woman might 
have left behind! What a mixture 
of remorse and pity, and love and 
wonderment, that one so pure 
could ever have become so stain- 
ed—that one for whom life seemed 
calculated to hold so much should 
ever have made such a shipwreck 
of existence! Ah, well! in the 
next world no doubt this little 
mystery of wasted lives—of lives 
wasted because lived too fully 
and too rapidly—will be made 
quite clear; though nowadays it 
puzzles one to know why that Vir- 
tue which does nothing—not even 
make itself agreeable—should be, 
as is generally supposed, so much 
more pleasing in the sight of Hea- 
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ven than Frailty standing in the 
corner, with clasped hands and 
downcast eyes, crying humbly, 
‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner ! 

It mattered little, however, now 
to Austin what she, this woman 
whom he loved, had been, for they 
were parted, though even yet he 
could scarcely realise the fact, 
though he speculated as he walked 
on the possibility that her husband 
might have died, that she might 
be free—ay, and perhaps wealthy. 
More unlikely things had happened 
before ; even within his knowledge 
of her, that thousand pounds, of 
which previous mention has been 
made, came an unexpected wind- 
fall. And supposing this were so, 
could the recent breach not be 
closed, and Yorke persuaded — 
Bah ! he flung away his cigar with 
an impatient ejaculation as he 
awoke from his dream and faced 
reality. She was gone from him 
—gone as utterly as though the 
grass were growing over her grave, 
and in place of Yorke there would 
sit at his hearth, and greet him in 
the days to come, one fair and 
young and sweet indeed, but to- 
wards whom he could never feel 
a tithe of that love which had 
made poverty itself almost bear- 
able, and work not entirely unen- 
durable, to the man who hated 
both. 

He had been but rarely at the 
office since that night when he in- 
formed Yorke of his approaching 
marriage, and the pair had never 
met during the interval. It was, 
therefore, only natural that, know- 
ing he was to look her in the face 
again, the man to whom she was 
dearer than anything on earth save 
himself should pause for an instant 
on the threshold, and that, as he 
ascended the staircase, he should 
look up for a moment, almost ex- 
pecting to behold the dear face 


_bending to catch the first sight of 


his, the white hands stretched out 
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in welcome with that gesture he 
remembered so well. 

But these things were gone and 
past—gone like the Yorke he had 
known, and whose place was now 
occupied by one outwardly resem- 
bling her indeed, after the fashion 
in which a statue may resemble a 
woman, but cold as the hand she 
gave him, as the words with which 
she greeted her visitor. 

‘I am sorry to have given you 
so much trouble,’ she began, when 
he interrupted reproachfully— 

‘ Trouble to see you, Yorke?” 

‘It is very kind of you to put it 
in that way,’ she calmly replied, 
‘since I know it must have been 
an inconvenience for you to come 
here at so late an hour.’ 

‘I would come from the ends of 
the earth, and at any moment of 
the day or night, to see you, Yorke,’ 
he said fiercely; ‘and you know 
it, you who have cast me off.’ 

‘We will not reopen that ques- 
tion, if you please,’ she decided. 
‘We said all which ever need or 
ever ought to be said on such a 
subject the other evening, and I, 
for one, decline to discuss it further. 
Will you not sit down? though it 
seems rather absurd to offer that 
civility to a man who is in his own 
house.’ 

‘It is yours as much as mine, 
Yorke,’ he answered, ‘ though I am 
sorry to say it will not be mine 
much longer.’ 

‘Why are you sorry?” 

‘Because it will make a differ- 
ence to you.’ 

‘Are you certain of that ? 

‘Quite; the landlord’s agent 
writes me word that he has let the 
house to a tenant his principal 
agrees to accept, and that my re- 
sponsibility will therefore cease 
almost immediately. Of course 
this is what I wished in one way 
—but O, Yorke—’ 

‘You need not fret yourself on 
my account,’ she said. ‘ Believe 


me, I am quite capable of attend- 
ing to my own comforts and in- 
terests.’ 

‘ Will you tell me what you mean 
to do?’ 

‘Certainly not; our way does 
not now lie together, and there 
can therefore be no necessity for 
either to tell the other whither we 
purpose travelling.’ 

‘I would tell you anything on 
earth, Yorke,’ he declared. 

‘Would you?’ she retorted ; ‘ then 
a singular change has been wrought 
within the last week in your ideas. 
I am not blaming you for your 
secrecy, remember,’ she went on; 
‘but still I cannot quite forget the 
years we lived together, as I ima- 
gined, in perfect confidence, with 
scarcely a thought kept back, while 
all the time—’ 

‘Well—go on,’ he exclaimed ; 
‘ while all the time— 

‘ You had a secret you were keep- 
ing from me, a sorrow you denied 
my sharing.’ 

It was not the way in which he 
had expected her to put the matter, 
and her womanly consideration 
softened him. 

‘And if there were a secret and 
a sorrow, Yorke,’ he said, ‘why 
should I have burdened you with 
either ?” 

‘Because it would have been 
better for you,’ she replied. ‘ Ah, 
Austin, you might have trusted me.’ 

He rose impatiently from his 
seat, and, crossing his arms on the 
mantelpiece, rested his head upon 
them. There had been a time 
when he could not have remained 
thus for a moment without a caress- 
ing hand resting on his shoulder, 
an entreating voice sounding in his 
ear and praying him to be com- 
forted, yet now Yorke sat still and 
looked athim—not hardly, itis true, 
but with a sad pity in her sweet 
eyes. Think of that pair, reader— 
think of them in that old room where 
they had been happy and sorry 
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together, but never separate be- 
fore—divided now for ever—think 
of all the memories which crowded 
upon each during that minute’s 
silence — think of the man still 
smarting under the recollection of 
his interview with Mr. Collis, stand- 
ing there and feeling she could, 
witnessing his anguish, still sit quiet 
—think of the woman who had 
been near to him as a wife, and 
dearer than many wives we wot 
of, gazing upon him, while a sharp 
and cruel pain seemed tearing her 
heart to pieces. 

She was more a widow at that 
moment than one who looks upon 
her husband lying in his coffin ; 
for the latter beholds only what 
has been living dead, while Yorke 
failed to see anything save what 
had lived solely in her own ima- 
gination. ‘The man who stood 
tnere in his crushed pride, with 
bowed head and humiliated spirit, 
was not the man to whom she had 
given herself in the days departed. 
To a myth, to a shadow, to a 
dream, she had sacrificed herself, 
and her hopes, and her position ; 
and yet it was not ofall this the 
woman thought, as she gazed upon 
him, but rather of the anguish she 
knew he was experiencing. 

‘ How long have you been aware 
of this?’ he asked at length. 

‘What can it signify,’ she re- 
plied, ‘whether I heard it yester- 
day or a year since? I know you 
are about committing a second de- 
ception, and I sent for you to- 
night to pray you not to do it.’ 

‘You only knew to-night, then, 
or to-day?’ he suggested. 

‘As I said before, it cannot 
matter to you when or where I 
heard the fact ; but it may matter 
much to you if Miss Monteith hear 
it too.’ 

‘Do you intend to tell her?’ he 
inquired. 

‘No; but I think you should,’ 
she answered. 
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‘And supposing I assure you 
there is no earthly necessity for 
me to do anything of the kind— 

‘ Of course, I should accept your 
word without question, and—re- 
tain my own opinion.’ 

He looked at her as she made 
this pleasant reply, and said, 

‘There is no deceiving you, 
Yorke.’ 

‘I used to have an idea of the 
same kind,’ she answered ; ‘but I 
find I was mistaken.’ 

‘I never deceived you,’ he be- 
gan, but she interrupted him hur- 
riedly. 

‘For mercy’s sake,’ she entreat- 
ed, ‘let our dead past lie; it is 
none so lovely by this time that 
we should rake up the old bones, 
in order to look upon the skeleton 
of what was once—once—not ut- 
terly ghastly 

‘Yorke—’ that momentary break- 
down gave him an advantage over 
her, and he was not slow to seize 
it—‘ Yorke, let bygones be bygones, 
and we can make a future for our- 
selves more beautiful than any past 
we have either of us experienced.’ 

Then in a moment Yorke had 
snatched her hand from him, and 
stood erect. 

‘No, we cannot,’ she retorted ; 
‘nor can you—nor can anyone, 
make my future beautiful, or my 
past, as I look at it now, other 
than unlovely. You cannot give 
me back the man I loved—the 
man I believed in—the man at 
whose bidding I would have gone 
through fire and water to serve or 
please. The man I loved was 
not you, Austin Friars; and you 
can no more restore him to me 
than you can restore myself to me, 
or bring back the years which have 
been as totally destroyed in my 
life as though the locust had eaten 
and the canker-worm destroyed 
them.’ 

‘Then it is all gone and past,’ 
he said sadly. 
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‘It is all gone. Whether it be all 
past, is quite another question,’ she 
answered, ‘seeing that even when 
a man is in his grave his past can- 
not be considered quite surely bu- 
ried and forgotten. It is all buried, 
however, so far as we are con- 
cerned.’ 

‘ How easily you can forget !’ he 
murmured. 

‘It was not I who forgot first,’ 
she retorted ; ‘ but, as I said before, 
there must be an end of this. What 
I wanted to speak to you about 
to-night was, first, yourself; and 
secondly, Miss Monteith. You 
must not let her marry you in ig- 
norance ; you should tell her father 
who and what you are.’ 

‘And what do you suppose I 
am ? he asked. 

‘Not one of the Hertfordshire 
Friars, at all events,’ she replied. 

‘But, to speak more plainly—’ 
he suggested. 

‘Nay, Austin, there can be no 
necessity for me to do so. You 
know very well what I mean, and 
you must be aware it would never 
do for you to run the risk of such 
a secret reaching Mr. Monteith’s 
ears after you are married.’ 

‘If Mr. Monteith suspect no- 
thing about you, I care very little, 
when once I am his son-in-law, 
what he may hear concerning 
me. 

‘But the deception,’ she plead- 
ed. 

‘Where is the deception? Like 
the girl, he takes me for what I 
am ; like the girl, he takes me be- 
cause he is somewhat sentimental, 
and in his domestic relations ut- 
terly unworldly. His dead son 
was fond of me, in the days when 
I first knew you; and so, for the 
sake of that dead son, and because 
he believes I have it in me to con- 
quer fortune again, he does not 
object to give me his daughter. 
He agrees, not because he ima- 
gines me to be the descendant of 
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a line of kings, but because he is 
attached to his daughter, and his 
daughter is attached to me, and 
he wants to keep her with him, 
and he desires to have someone 
to succeed him in his business. 
There is the position, Yorke, the 
exact position of affairs.’ 

‘But supposing, said Yorke, 
‘you were once married, and that 
someone went to Mr. Monteith 
and told him, “ Your son-in-law is 
not exactly what you think; he 
has kept something back ; he has 
not been straightforward with you,” 
you might lose his confidence and 
his daughter's affection. Your po- 
sition might become uncomfort- 
able ; your prospects uncertain. 
Every hour in the day they might 
make you feel that if you had not 
been open with them, they would 
not be confidential with you. Be- 
lieve me, Austin,’ she exclaimed 
earnestly, ‘ truth is always the best. 
Go to Mr. Monteith and tell him 
everything, and then, whatever 
happen, you will feel you have 
acted honourably and honestly, 
and that no one can hereafter cast 
a stone at you.’ 

‘ Not even about you, Yorke ? 

‘Not even about me,’ she re- 
peated. ‘I have always known, 
in a vague sort of way, that a rela- 
tion like ours could not continue 
for ever ; and if I hold back my 
hand, who should dare injure you? 
Had I to speak—ever—in the 
future of our past, which God for- 
bid, I should not talk of the last 
few days, but of the years in which 
you were more than husband to 
me, and I more than wife to you. 
I should talk of the love and the 
care and the tenderness—of no- 
thing else, you may be quite sure.’ 

*O Yorke! I wish— 

‘Yes, Austin,’ she interrupted, 
‘I know you do; and I also know 
there is no use in wishing now; 
and it is because I am afraid there 
may come a day after you are 











married when you will wish to as 
little purpose once again, that I ad- 
vise you to go to Mr. Monteith 
and tell him everything. Will you 
—for my sake, will you ? 

‘For your sake! Yes, if you 
will promise to be to me—as you 
yourself said a moment since— 
more than wife—I will go and tell 
him all, though that all is not 
exactly what you suppose.’ 

‘It can never be,’ she answered. 
‘ After what has passed between us, 
do you suppose we could take up 
the ghost of our love and play at 
make-believe with it like children ? 
It can never be. Had it been 
otherwise I could not have asked 
you to come here to-night. I could 
not have advised you as I have 
done.’ 

‘If that be so, then,’ he replied, 
‘TI shall not follow your advice. I 
went into this matter with my eyes 
open. I saw just what such a match 
might do for me—for you. I never 
had a thought of disassociating our 
interests—’ 

‘Please leave me out of the 
matter,’ she interrupted. ‘I would 
rather feel I have been deserted 
than insulted.’ 

‘I did not mean to insult you,’ 
he proceeded doggedly. ‘I am 
only stating facts. I saw the match 
would be a desirable one. I knew 
my own position was desperate. 
I imagined such a marriage would 
give us— 

‘ You,’ she corrected. 

‘Us,’ he repeated, ‘ease of 
mind—telief from humiliation. If 
I could have got such help without 
marriage, I should have preferred 
it; but—’ 

‘The wife being a necessary en- 
cumbrance, you kindly agreed to 
take her,’ Yorke finished. 

‘The wife being young, pretty, 
and passably accomplished, I agreed 
to take her, as I should have agreed 
all the same had she been old, 
ugly, and ignorant.’ 
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‘ And, to go back to what I said 
before, suppose these people ever 
discover that you have not been 
quite frank with them ?” 

‘Sufficient for the day,’ he ans- 
wered ; ‘ and besides, once married, 
I can snap my fingers’ (he was re- 
peating the words he had rehearsed 
to himself driving back from Den- 
mark-hill) ‘at busybodies. You 
may be quite sure I shall not be 
such a fool as to neglect placing 
myself as soon as possible beyond 
the power of any parent's whims.’ 

‘To do you justice,’ she said, 
‘I never doubted that, according 
to your light, you would strive to 
make yourself independent of the 
Monteiths. It was only your light 
I doubted.’ 

‘You never did believe in me,’ 
he said somewhat irritably. 

‘Nay, Austin, I believed only 
too fully,’ she answered ; then hasti- 
ly proceeded, ‘ But this is no matter 
of sentiment, it is a question of 
worldly expediency ; and in worldly 
matters my vision was always keener 
and clearer than yours. Take my 
advice, therefore—it is about the 
last piece of advice I am ever likely 
to offer you—and be frank with 
these people.’ 

‘T cannot be frank with them now,’ 
he persisted; ‘and if I could, I 
would not. Besides, what is there 
to tell? My mother was a sister 
of Mr. Collis ; on my father’s side 
I am one of the Hertfordshire 
Friars ; there, what more would you 
have ? 

‘I would have you speak the 
truth to me, Austin, she retorted, 
‘ifyounever mean to speakit to any- 
one again. Ido not want to know 
the particulars of your birth, but 
there is no use in your trying to 
delude me with any nonsense about 
it now. It is natural, I know, that 
you should shrink from undeceiving 
Miss Monteith, but why you feel 
it necessary to try to blind me 
passes my understanding. Spite 
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of all things, my last words to you 
are—tell Mr. Monteith the truth 
at any cost, no matter what the 
result may prove.’ 

‘You appear to think I am won- 
derfully enamoured of pauperism,’ 
he answered. ‘I have wealth, 
position, ease of mind, some rest 
of body, within my grasp, and you 
coolly bid me jeopardise all these 
good things, for the possession of 
which I have already sacrificed so 
much, by opening my mouth when 
no earthly harm can come to any- 
one by my keeping it closed.’ 

‘You think the game so well 
worth having, and feel so sure of 
winning it,’ she said, ‘ that you do 
not mind risking the possible 
candle.’ 

‘You have expressed my exact 
meaning,epigrammatically,as usual,’ 
he replied. 

For a moment they looked at 
each other in silence—she leaning 
slightly back in her chair, with 
hands clasped loosely together in 
her lap; he leaning against the 
chimneypiece, regarding her with 
an expression which was half-bit- 
ter, half-tender. 

He hated her manner of taking 
it; he hated the way she put it; 
but he loved her, and he felt if she 
would only unclasp those dear 
fingers and hold a hand towards 
him he could have flung himself 
on his knees before her, and told 
her all his sorrow, his suffering, his 
disappointment, his fear. 

Perhaps she guessed what was 
passing through his mind, for, be- 
fore he could speak again, she 
began : 

‘ There, I have done ; I have said 
all and more I meant to say in this 
matter—only I would to God I had 
either known less, or been able to 
influence you more, even for the 
girl’s sake.’ 

‘It would break her heart to 
have anything come between us 
now, he retorted, with a savage 





pleasure at the pain he knew he 
was giving. 

‘ Poor heart! Yorke said softly ; 
and the man was silenced. 

‘She wishes to see you very 
much,’ he began, after a pause. 

‘She cannot expect to have every 
wish gratified,’ was the reply. 

‘I thought that perhaps you 
might not object to call,’ he re- 
marked. ‘ Believing, as they do, 
that you are my sister-in-law, both 
father and daughter are pained and 
hurt by your persistent refusal of 
their invitations.’ 

‘You should have protected me 
from those invitations,’ she said. 

‘But, Yorke, what could I do? 
Mr. Monteith has seen you here 
over and over again ; he has asked 
me a hundred questions about you ; 
Mary wants to know you—why 
cannot you accept the position, 
and make the best of a bad busi- 
ness by putting a good face upon 
it?” 

‘Because Iam not so clever a 
hypocrite as you, Austin,’ she ans- 
wered ; ‘ because I mean our part- 
ing to be final ; because, when once 
we have spoken about the few 
business matters that must be ar- 
ranged immediately, you shall be 
to me as one dead, or gone away 
to a far country. I have written 
to Miss Monteith that I do not and 
that I will not visit; that I wish 
her all happiness ; and that, were 
it not for very sorrowful circum- 
stances in my life which have ren- 
dered all society distasteful, I would 
gladly make her acquaintance. I 
have done all I can do—I have 
done all I will do.’ 

‘ They are not content about the 
matter, however,’ he replied. ‘ They 
want to have you there ; Mr. Mon- 
teith is specially grieved at your 
decision.’ 

‘That is a pity,’ she said. ‘I 
suppose I am to those people what 
the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreel- 
itewasto Ahab. They have every- 
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thing the heart of man can desire 
—they have wealth and health and 
position—and—you; and lo! they 
are not content; they want me. 
They desire that Mordecai should 
do homage to them; and while I 
refuse to go to Manchester-square, 
their cup scarcely seems full enough 
or sweet enough. You should have 
shielded me from this, at all events, 
Austin,’ 

‘I could not shield you from it 
so long as they knew of your exist- 
ence, he answered. 

‘Let it pass, then,’ she agreed, 
‘only clearly understand my inten- 
tions, You are nothing to me now ; 
and as these people are less than 
nothing, I will never cross the 
threshold of their home.’ 

‘You will think better of it,’ he 
suggested. 

‘ If I thought differently, I should 
think worse, was the reply; ‘ but 
now, as we have talked fully over 
your affairs, I should like to speak 
about my own. Ofcourse you are 
aware I cannot live on air, healthy 
as the City is reported to be ; and 
though I do not desire to trouble 
you about money-matters, still I 
may just mention that I want you 
to repay me that legacy of Mrs. 
Clissold’s.’ 

‘I wish you would let me pro- 
vide for you,’ he said. 

‘I would rather provide for my- 
self,” she answered ; ‘ and with that 
money I believe I can manage to do 
so. At all events, I mean to try. 
Mr. Fulke and I have talked the 
matter over, and he considers there 
ought to be some arrangement 
made before you are actually either 
Mr. Monteith’s partner or son-in- 
law.’ 

‘Did you consider it necessary, 
then, Yorke, to consult a lawyer on 
this subject ? he inquired. 

‘I thought it necessary,’ was the 
reply, ‘to explain my exact posi- 
tion to Mr. Fulke and ask his ad- 
vice, and it would have been plea- 
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santer for me had he taken the 
whole management of my affairs ; 
but I could not bear you to feel 
he was acting as a lawyer between 
us, for which reason I have chosen 
to speak to you myself. Of course 
I do not want to trouble you about 
the money, but I desire a settle- 
ment; and Mr. Fulke thought that 
perhaps bills— 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Yorke, do 
not go on! I cannot endure these 
business details between you and 
me. Ofcourse you shall have your 
money.’ 

‘I hope I shall,’ she said quietly, 
‘for it would be a very disastrous 
thing to me ifI had not. How- 
ever, as you remark, these business 
details are not agreeable between 
man and woman when once a man 
and woman come to have separate 
interests. Do, pray, see Mr. Fulke, 
and arrange with him—will you ?” 

‘Yes,’ Austin promised. 

And Yorke added no more, 
though she felt satisfied from his 
tone he had not the slightest in- 
tention of performing. 

For a moment there ensued a 
silence, during the course of which 
Yorke expected him to make some 
movement to go ; but he still leant 
against the chimneypiece looking 
moodily across the room—look- 
ing at the books ranged on their 
shelves, at the files hanging against 
the wall, at the papers littering 
his writing-table, at the lamp by 
the light of which he had cast-up 
many and many a weary column 
of figures in the days when hope 
was strong within him, and it still 
seemed competent to the man to 
make a bright future by means of 
hard labour in the present. 

He thought about himself, and 
then about Yorke; and after he had 
thought for a while, he began : 

‘I wish you would tell me your 
plans. What are you going to do? 
Where do you mean to live?” 

‘I will not tell you what I am 
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going to do, or where I mean to 
live,’ she replied. ‘ As for my 
plans, I can only assure you of 
this much, that if I had not formed 
them in haste and in anger, I do 
not think they are such as I should 
ever have adopted. I only think 
this, however, and mention it 
merely so that, if hereafter you 
imagine I have been deceitful and 
double-faced towards you, there 
may occur to you in the same mo- 
ment my present justification.’ 

He pondered .over this answer 
for a minute, then said : 

‘May I ask you one question— 
do you intend to marry ?” 

‘Marry! I—marry! Austin, are 
you mad ?” 

‘No; I repeat my inquiry.’ 

‘Certainly not ; if even I wished 
to marry, how could I do so?’ 

‘Many a woman would risk it, 
under the circumstances,’ he mut- 
tered: then added aloud, ‘ But 
you have been asked to marry ?” 

‘That is not a question you 
have a right to ask,’ she said; ‘as 
it is assuredly one that I have no 
right to answer.’ 

‘You have answered it,’ Austin 
declared ; and he turned towards 
the fire with something between a 
smile and a sneer playing about 
his lips. 

‘Now, how could he have 
known anything concerning that ?’ 
thought Yorke ; but she was a 
wise woman, and held her peace, 
fortunately. 

‘I must be going,’ said the man 
at length, rousing himself from a 
long fit of musing. ‘I must be 
going, though Heaven knows I 
wish I had never to go. You have 
not offered me food or drink—not 
even bread and water, Yorke— 
since I came into the house, in token 
of friendship. Are you aware of the 
omission ?” 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘it is best 
so, believe me.’ 

* But we are friends ? 


‘I trust we shall never be other 
than good friends ; but I trust 
also that after to-night we shall be 
good friends at a distance.’ 

‘I cannot win a word from you, 
Yorke !’ 

‘ Never again ! 

And as he looked at her, stand- 
ing pale and resolute in the sub- 
dued light of the shaded lamp, he 
knew what she said was true. 

She had risen at once when he 
first spoke of leaving; and now, 
lifting a small parcel from the ta- 
ble, she offered it to him. 

‘Your letters,’ she shortly ex- 
plained ; ‘at your convenience will 
you send me mine?’ 

‘Do you require them, Yorke ?” 
he asked. 

‘No,’ she answered ; ‘but they 
had better be destroyed. It would 
scarcely please your wife to read 
some of them if they ever fell in 
her way hereafter.’ 

‘I did not think it was in you 
to take this parting as you have 
done,’ he remarked bitterly. 

‘Ah! we never know what is in 
us till we are tried,’ she replied. 

He took her hand and held it 
for a moment, while he looked 
steadfastly in her face, seeking for 
some token of relenting; but he 
might as well have looked into the 
eyes of a picture as at those which 
had once beamed back on him such 
glances of tenderness and love. 

‘Good-bye, Yorke! he said at 
length. 

‘Good-bye, Austin; God bless 
you ! 

‘ And you ’ he answered, a little 
huskily ; then the door closed, and 
Austin Friars was gone. 

She stood where he had left her 
till she heard the hall-door slam, 
and his tread echoing down the 
Yard ; then she walked across the 
room, and, leaning her head against 
the cold marble, remained looking 
into the fire, reading, perhaps, a 
story there. 
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Meantime Austin stopped under 
the archway, in order to light his 
cigar : when he had coaxed a match 
to ignite, and puffed his havanna 
into a red glow, he turned into 
Bush-lane, muttering almost audi- 
bly: 

‘I wonder what the deuce it is 
she intends doing !’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
IN MANCHESTER-SQUARE. 


Waite Yorke, with dry aching 
eyes, stood looking into the fire, 
reading therein that possible story 
of which mention has been made ; 
and Austin Friars was walking 
slowly up Cannon-street towards 
St. Paul’s, revolving in his mind 
that to him puzzling question re- 
lative to Yorke’s plans and inten- 
tions,—-Mary Monteith sat in the 
drawing-room of her father’s house 
in Manchester-square, hoping, al- 
most against hope, that Mr. Friars 
would, spite of his note and the 
lateness of the hour, still put in an 
appearance. 

The guests were gone, the last 
ice had been handed, and the last 
glass of sherry swallowed, full half 
an hour before. It had not been 
a pleasant party to anyone, and 
no person felt particularly loth to 
leave, unless indeed it might be 
that inevitable man and woman 
who, never having a word to say 
to anyone, and never doing the 
least thing towards making an 
evening pass pleasantly, are al- 
ways the first to come, and the 
last, for some inscrutable reason, 
to go. 

Even Mr. Monteith, standing 
on the hearthrug with his back to 
the fire, expressed his gratification 
at the affair being over; whilst 
Miss Ophelia Monteith, a Scotch 
cousin of certain age and very 
decided opinions, declared she 
thought such gatherings unsatis- 
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factory in the extreme, and not 
to be compared with the social 
delights of having a few friends 
‘ dropping in.’ 

‘ From which, good Lord, deliver 
us? exclaimed Mr. Monteith pi- 
ously ; for the worthy merchant's 
heart was young, though his hairs 
were gray, and he had not the 
slightest desire to fall into that 
state of ‘ old-fogeyism’ which be- 
lieves only in a few staid friends, 
*20 port, whist, and a hot nightcap. 

‘ Mary dear,’ said Miss Ophelia, 
routed at this point, ‘had you not 
better go to bed ? 

‘IT am not tired,’ Mary answered ; 
and her eyes wandered towards the 
door. 

‘It is of no use your expecting 
Mr. Friars to-night, the spinster 
affirmed. 

‘ Now what cam you know about 
it? asked Mr. Monteith; ‘it is 
just as likely as not that he will 
come.’ 

‘But he wrote that he was going 
into the City.’ 

‘Well, the City is not so far off 
as Jericho,’ remarked Mr. Monteith 
snappishly—so snappishly, indeed, 
that Mary lifted her long lashes, 
and looked at him with her large 
blue childish eyes in mute amaze- 
ment. 

‘It is my belief,’ said Miss Ophe- 
lia, ‘that you are as much in love 
with Mr. Friars as Mary.’ 

‘I hope not,’ answered the mer- 
chant, ‘or it would seriously inter- 
fere with my business. Why, Mary 
has not done a single thing since 
she was engaged except listen for 
his knock.’ 

*O fie, papa!’ Mary exclaimed ; 
and she went over and kissed him, 
rubbing her soft fair face against 
his, as a kitten might have done; 
after which her father, putting his 
hands on her shoulders, held her 
at arm’s-length from him, and 
said : 

‘He ought to come to-night, my 
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darling, if only to see how pretty 
you look.’ 

" *She will not keep pretty long 
if she keep such late hours,’ re- 
marked Miss Monteith. 

‘Did you keep early hours, 
Ophelia ?’ asked her cousin; which 
impertinent remark the lady affec- 
ted not to hear; while Mary, 
always anxious to avert unplea- 
santness, hurried on with— 

‘Papa, I do so want to see Aus- 
tin’s sister-in-law. I quite love her 
letter tome. Might I not go and 
talk to her—all by myself, you un- 
derstand, without anyone else? I 
think if she knew me she would 
come here; and the small fingers 
twisted themselves in and out of 
his watch-chain, and the kitten- 
like caresses were resumed. 

‘I never heard of such a thing,’ 
objected Miss Monteith. 

‘I have talked to Ophelia about 
it, proceeded the girl, ‘but she 
said it was a ridiculous idea. I 
do not think it ridiculous. If Mrs. 
Friars have had so much trouble, 
and be very poor, it is all the 
more reason why some one should 
try to comfort her. Austin is so 
fond of her—and you—you like 
her very much, do you not, papa?’ 

For a moment Mr. Monteith re- 
mained silent, then he said : 

‘You shall go and call on her 
to-morrow, if you like, and you are 
a dear good girl.’ 

‘Had you not better ask Mr. 
Friars about it first? suggested 
Miss Monteith. ‘ My opinion is, 
he neither wants you to go there, 
nor his sister-in-law to come here. 
I may be wrong, of course—’ 

‘Though, equally as a matter of 
course, that is scarcely likely, you 
would add,’ finished Mr. Monteith 
sharply ; then turning to his daugh- 
ter, he said : 
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* Of course you had better men- 
tion your intention to him. Ah! 
here he comes.’ 

And at the moment, surely 
enough, Mr. Friars appeared, apo- 
logising for intruding at so late an 
hour, but he ‘saw lights in the 
window,’— apologising for his ab- 
sence, ‘but Yorke had so much 
to say and tell him.’ 

‘We were just talking about her 
and you,’ Mr. Monteich remarked. 
‘This little girl wants to go and 
see her. Would Mrs. Friars ob- 
ject?’ 

‘As she has told you herself, 
she does not visit,’ Austin ans- 
wered, with a smile and a shrug. 

‘Well, settle it between you, 
then,’ Mr. Monteith said kindly ; 
‘but remember, I only give you 
five minutes for the discussion. 
Come, Ophelia; these young people 
want to talk politics, and can do 
SO quite as well without us. They 
will not find the topic so interest- 
ing ten years hence.’ 

And with this moral reflection 
Mr. Monteith left the room, pre- 
ceded by Miss Ophelia, who did 
not approve of Mary’s lover, and 
approved less of ‘the perfect idiot 
the girl made of herself about him.’ 

Even with her head resting on 
his shoulders, and his arms clasped 
about her, Mary did not on this 
occasion immediately proceed to 
make an idiot of herself; for her 
mind was full of Yorke, and she 
said accordingly, ‘I may go, Aus- 
tin, may I not? 

‘Certainly, little one. If Mr. 
Monteith do not object, why should 
I? 

*O, papa would like me to go, I 
think.’ 

‘Then I should go, more par- 
ticularly if you at all desire a step- 
mother.’ 

















THE DECLINE OF THE RING. 


Tue failure of a venerable institu- 
tion is always a subject for sym- 
pathy. Although, as a branch of 
art, prize-fighting may not hold an 
exalted position, yet, when we 
bear in mind that it has a classic 
history, and that it dates as far back 
as the heroic days of Greece and 
of Rome, it is not without a twinge 
of sentimental regret that we note 
the gradual extinction of its modern 
representative, the British boxer. 
To be sure, our bull-dog is yet left 
to us, and there are gentlemen 
hopeful of restoring the cock-pit ; 
ratting, too, has still its patrons ; 
and bouts of single-stick may still 
be witnessed in haunts known to 
the initiated; but after all these 
are tame pleasures compared to 
the glorious pastime of bruising. 
There is a certain makebelieve in 
the glove-business which quite un- 
fits it for comparison with the real 
thing. With gloves you may indeed 
close the eyes of your adversary, 
cause his nose to bleed, and make 
his head feel unto him considerably 
larger than his body, yet are the 
gloves but a miserable compromise 
with the genuine performance. We 
may therefore, from many signs and 
tokens, regard the Ring as doomed. 
Its fate has not been decided by a 
mere act of parliament. Were the 
matter left in the hands of our 
police, and of our steamboat and 
railway companies, lively encoun- 
ters might be taking place at this 
hour in various parts of the open 
country. It is well known that 
special trains could at one time be 
got to bring the Corinthians and 
their friends to the sides of the 
ropes ; while it was notorious that 


the proprietors of tugs never re- 
fused to place their vessels at the 
disposal of the gentlemen inclined 
for a mill. Nor can we believe 
that the Ring has fallen under the 
pressure of that mysterious agency 
called public opinion. Public opi- 
nion, on the contrary, rather went 
in favour of a free fight than other- 
wise. It was concerned with the 
feeding, the thews, and the deeds, 
of Mr. Heenan, Mr. Sayers, and Mr. 
King, with quite as vivid an inte- 
rest as it takes in the culture and 
breeding of race-horses. It was 
whispered that there were bishops 
(disguised) at the great battle of 
Farnborough, while authors of anex- 
quisite capacity for romance were as 
thick as blackberries at that famous 
gathering. No, the prize-fighter has 
been his own worst enemy. We 
did not grow virtuously indignant 
with him until he converted his 
noble science into a mere igno- 
ble system of swindling. The con- 
stables only became vigilant when 
they found that fighting was not 
meant, and that a pair of loose 
blackguards simply intended to defy 
the law for the purpose of pocket- 
ing between them, after a little 
sparring, the money of their sup- 
porters. Then, indeed, the Legis- 
lature stepped in. The boxer who 
didn’t box was voted an intolerable 
braggart whom society ought to 
crush. Even his old patron, Bell's 
Life, became ashamed of him. 
That excellent journal had for- 
given him a great deal. For years 
it had been his guide, philosopher, 
and friend; his guide in nice points 
of law, his philosopher in the mo- 
ments when he was tempted to for- 
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get where he ought to hit, his friend 
when the fortune of war went against 
him and a little benefit was neces- 
sary to recuperate his exhausted 
resources. Nay, its editors were 
sacrificed to the ebullitions of ani- 
mal temper consequent upon high 
training; and more than one of 
these gentlemen had his nose in- 
jured in an argument with the 
fancy ; but all that was passed over. 
Bell’s Life bore no malice, but 
Bel’s Life resembled the Game 
Chicken of Mr. ‘Toots—it couldn’t 
stand anything mean. With a feel- 
ing of chivalry we are afraid not 
altogether appreciated in a com- 
mercial age, our contemporary, 
while with stern gravity it warned 
the prize-fighter of the dangers of 
funking, nevertheless did not aban- 
don him completely. It sought to 
revive the old sport by reciting the 
chronicles of the old gladiators. 
Week after week there appeared 
vivid records of what might be 
styled lovely passages of fisticuffs. 
The annals of the Ring were care- 
fully compiled and sorted, were 
duly edited and published for the 
instruction of rising or recalcitrant 
champions. The experiment, we 
are afraid, has been in one respect 
a failure. As a contribution to 
national literature of an essentially 
national description, we hail Bex- 
ana; but as a book of instruction 
for artists, we cannot regard it as 
a felicitous experiment. A prize- 
fighter is indeed born, not made. 
Study may effect much, and cool- 
ness more ; but when it comes to 
the point, or rather the scratch, 
biceps has the best of you. And 
then we may observe that there is a 
demoralising tendency to ease and 
gentleness on the part of the prize- 
fighters themselves. The very same 
dishonest instinct which impels the 
modern trader to make his fortune 
without earning it, to make it at a 
jump on a speculation, provokes 
the fighting-man to win his prize 
VOL. IV. 


with as slight trouble or anxiety as 
may be. By the nature of his call- 
ing he should earn his laurels by 
sheer force of muscle and dexterity 
of defence ; instead of that he en- 
deavours, by the sale of colours 
and other devices, and by an un- 
derstanding with his partner and 
the police, to enrich himself, while 
depriving his expectant patrons of 
an edifying spectacle of endurance 
and ferocity. The fellow will never 
be turned to other courses by read- 
ing of his predecessors. The fact 
is, our atmosphere, our moral atmo- 
sphere, has so changed within the 
last few years, that a good bruiser 
can scarce exist in it ; he becomes 
faint and languid in it; he loses that 
superb gluttony for getting well on 
the nob so admired by critics of 
the Ring ; he no longer trains with 
self-denial in order to procure an 
appetite for brisk encounters ; he 
dallies at the bars of the Hay- 
market, is enervated by the luxu- 
rious repose of Whitechapel, be- 
comes effeminate amongst the 
finches and larks of the Seven 
Dials. But there is a law of ba- 
lance or compensation in nature 
which asserts itself in his favour. 
America is a new country in pos- 
session of our best properties in 
civilisation, and to which we have, 
as a last imputation, sent our prize- 
fighters. It is curious that our 
cousins do not altogether recognise 
the institution as cheerfully or as 
kindly as might be supposed. In- 
deed, they have already begun to 
set their police upon the tracks of 
the ring-gentry ; and there is almost 
as great trouble in bringing off a 
combat in New York as in the 
home-circuit. Besides, it would 
seem that a transplanted prize- 
fighter immediately contracts a taste 
for gouging, which renders him a 
dangerous member of a Republic 
ever careful of the limbs of its sub- 
jects. It is one thing to blacken 
a man’s eye, and quite another to 
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jerk his eye into the air on the 
point of your thumb. The latter 
custom is peculiar to America, and 
patrons of the P. R. think that on 
the whole a surgical entertainment 
of the sort is not a fitting interlude 
for a sport at once noble and 
manly. 

Mr. Dickens once observed that 
a prize-fighter has a nose either 
upon which a key can be hung, or 
a key cannot. The remark was 
founded, doubtless, upon various 
Slawkenbergian studies on the point 
by the talented novelist, and it con- 
tained a profound truth. It is al- 
most a wonder that a prize-fighter 
is left a nose at all. The charming 
manual of the art which I am here 
about to introduce to the reader 
recommends its demolition as a 
capital leading off to the passage 
of fists. Smash the ‘ bridge,’ to 
commence with, and the chances 
are your adversary will never get 
over it. When two gentlemen at 
the same moment attempt this 
enterprise of pugilistic engineering, 
both are of course on equal terms, 
and must then proceed to further 
pleasant exchanges. My little book 
is explicit in its directions. Make 
play as soon as you can, and when 
your wind is fresh. ‘ Regardless, 
therefore, of consequence to your- 
self, advises Fistiana, ‘let fly smack 
with your left.’ Avoid tapping, 
‘for, although pretty, it is power- 
less.’ Body-blows should be de- 
livered with the full force of your 
engine. There is nothing like 
giving the other fellow pepper on 
those occasions. Pepper is bad 
for him ; but Fistiana glows fervid 
over the charms of ‘the suit in 
Chancery. It would be disre- 
spectful to our authority to spoil 
the instructive definition for peti- 
tioner and respondent in this cause 
by altering it in any way. We 
give it exactly as it stands : 

‘Of the “suit inChancery.” If by 
chance you are lucky enough to get 
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your left or right hand over your 
adversary’s neck in struggling with 
his head under your arm, while his 
arm is likewise round your waist, 
do not fail, with the other hand, to 
give him an upper-cut ; and if you 
can secure his disengaged arm by 
crooking your own arm which is 
over his neck, under it, the punish- 
ment will be awful. If you hap- 
pen yourself to get in this position, 
the best way is to shift your out- 
side hand up to his face and hold 
his head back, which renders him 
as powerless as a switch would a 
vicious horse; or with the other 
hand seize the arm or wrist with 
which he would punish you. When- 
ever you have a hand disengaged, 
however, do not fail to use it.’ 

In another neat exercise of skill, 
knownas the cross-buttock, you give 
your adversary ‘a cant over your 
shoulder. If well done, his heels 
will go in the air. He goes over 
with tremendous violence, and you 
Jall on his abdomen. ‘The chances 
are that he is either rendered in- 
sensible, or is so shaken by the 
double concussion, that he loses 
all power of resisting your future 
attacks, which must be followed 
up without delay, so that he shall 
not have time to recover his wind 
or his self-possession. If you find 
you have not sufficient strength to 
throw your man over your shoulder, 
half raise him, and when you get 
him a sufficient height swing him 
right round on his back and fall up- 
on him. But this is not so conclu- 
sive in its consequences as the former. 
It is a wonder that the conse- 
quences of this ingenious manceuvre 
are not occasionally very conclusive 
indeed. 

The rules under which the en- 
counters take place are carefully 
drawn up by ‘ The Pugilistic Be- 
nevolent Association’—a friendly 
society of which Mr. Tidd Pratt 
has never reported. These statutes 
forbid long spikes in boots; ‘ the 
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insertion of improper substances 
in your drawers ;’ stones, sticks, or 
rosin held in the hands; gouging 
strictly forbidden, and total absti- 
nence from tearing the flesh en- 
joined. The seconds should be 
carefully chosen ; the bottle-holder 
should be nice and tender in his 
ministrations — wiping his man 
calmly and gently during the in- 
tervals allowed for wind. If your 
friend has weak knuckles it is not 
against the law ‘to place a little 
oakum in the ball of the hand to 
give it support.’ Here is a touch 
which suggests a few scenes of 
other than a funny kind that may 
have ensued after the merriest of 
mills. ‘The mind, too, is often 
deeply affected by defeat ; and if 
the man be taken from the ring in 
a state of insensibility, care should 
be taken not to forewarn him of 
his misfortune, but to cheer him 
by every possible device until 
danger is no longer to be appre- 
hended.’ 

I have been disappointed in the 
Chronology of the Ring attached to 
Fistiana. The names of heroes,— 
of Gyas and Cloanthus,— when 
printed nakedly, are only pictu- 
resque to those who knew them. 
The chronology is constructed after 
the fashion in which the monarchs 
of England and the inventors of 
machines are set out in calendars. 
There is also an explanation of 
contractions, in which we are in- 
formed J stands for Jew ; I, Irish- 
man ; B, Black ; small b, beat ; and 
so on. For a specimen of the 
columns let us take, ‘ Abraham 
Woolf (J) b Judah Green 252, 
53 r, Plumstead Marshes ; great 
disturbance, Jan. 18, 1848. Green 
bit his man. 

Now and then we find that the 
police have interfered with Posh 
Price, or Joe Goss, or some other 
worthy ; but on the whole the 
affairs are catalogued with a sym- 
metry and regular succession which 
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implies a comparative toleration of 
the sport on the part of the autho- 
rities down to a very recent date. 

With a view to being more or less 
complete, as I went in for a know- 
ledge of the failing art, I visited a 
few houses where the gentry of the 
Ring meet in council and conclave. 
They struck me as being sensible 
of the beginning of the end. I 
use the word ‘houses’ in a parlia- 
mentary way, to express the pro- 
prietors of these establishments 
and their guests. In one place 
(advertised as offering the pleasures 
of music to its patrons in combi- 
nation with refreshing bouts in a 
sparring-pit) a drunken, broken- 
nosed guardsman put on the gloves 
with a spidery, evil-faced youth, 
whom I was told represented the 
light-weights professionally. The 
affair was a mere sham-fight, to 
enable the pair of blackguards to 
beg for drink-money around the 
room, after a slight pretence of 
hitting each other. In another 
assembly a young donkey in evening 
dress came to see life, being at the 
time incapable of seeing anything 
steadily. He wou/d have a turn 
with the soldier, who, at first treat- 
ing his opponent with a view to 
ulterior benefits, allowed the poor 
cad to flourish his hands and as- 
sume odd and helpless postures 
with impunity; but in a fit, as it 
struck me, of temporary forgetful- 
ness, the military man let his fist 
go from him as if he couldn’t help 
it, and the ‘gent? was knocked 
over a form, his ‘ konk’ bleeding 
sadly from the accident. 

The chairman of the evening 
was profuse in his apologies for 
the ‘champion guardsman,’ who 
—amazed and I think really vexed 
at the result of his stupid uncon- 
sciousness — was staring towards 
the wounded swell with an ex- 
pression of some alarm on his 
countenance. After this the worst 
type of street-nigger I ever saw 
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hopped upon a table to the jang- 
ling of a banjo, screeching a very 
dirty song, with a chorus from the 
company, which the performer 
fugled with wooden clogs. As a 
finish we were entertained with a 
show of dawgs. The dawgs were 
in many instances exceedingly like 
the men in face—by which remark 
I do not flatter the dawgs. On 
this occasion I was given to under- 
stand we could have no rattling, as 
the purveyor of the vermin had 
disappointed his customers. A few 
of the visitors seemed to regard 
this announcement as a calamity ; 
but the majority, I think, were 
(juite aware beforehand that a part 
of the programme was to be omit- 
ted. 

From information received, as 
well as from a study of their dens, 
and their literary organs, I notice 
a complete falling-off in the num- 
bers of the fighting-men. They are 
ruined for want of backers. There 
is no one at the West-end now in- 
clined to keep a Chicken, and the 
consequence is, that the game-fowl 
are rapidly decreasing in numbers, 
or sinking to the degradation of 
other pursuits. I must say this for 
the regular bruiser—I do not be- 
lieve he drops into the gutter with 
the rough, the garotter, or the pro- 
fessional bully of the hideous trulls 
of ‘Tiger Bay. He either drinks 
himself by degrees to death, or 
emigrates. It was remarkable that 
those employed at some of the 
elections were from the provinces, 
and that their conduct was not so 
violent as the amateur rascality 
of boosing bricklayers and black- 
smiths, who had taken sides in the 
political arena. As a rule, it zs true 
that the prize-fighter is economical 
in the practice of his art. He gets 
a surfeit of it in the way of busi- 
ness. 

To refer once more to Bell’s 
Life, that journal was lately so dis- 
composed for want of material to 
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bring within its Ring department, 
that it fell back, as I have said, 
upon the former achievements of 
the fancy. Nothing could be more 
apparently earnest or genuine than 
the enthusiasm of the writer for his 
subject. He used to call ‘ time’ to 
himself at the close of each chapter, 
and, indeed, the chapters them- 
selves were termed ‘rounds,’ as 
though the author felt he were en- 
gaged to combat the prejudices of 
a cowardly age within the ropes 
and stakes, as it were, of Bell’s 
Life. He got furious with the 
Daily News for indicating his ex- 
ercises, and termed that journal 
Jupiter Gammon; he was severe 
upon the Pall Mall Gazette for re- 
ferring disrespectfully to his ac- 
count of Mr. Figg, and accused 
the editor of dipping his pen in 
Jockey-club bouquet instead of in 
the ink-pot. His manner was quite 
pathetic when speaking of the glo- 
ries of Cribb, the polished style of 
Gentleman Jackson, the sound per- 
formances of Deaf Burke, the pre- 
cision of Mendoza, the pluck of 
Sayers, the elegance of King. But 
in vain did he cast about for the 
legitimate successors of these he- 
roes. ‘The belt, in fact, is at pre- 
sent, according to the language 
of the authorities, ‘in abeyance.’ 
There is nobody to win or to wear 
it, and it hangs as far out of the 
reach of the fancy as the belt of 
Orion. It will shortly, perhaps, 
be deposited in the South Ken- 
sington Museum amongst the other 
articles of interest and vertu con- 
tained in that celebrated receptacle. 
With Sayers the best prize-fighter 
died. He was followed to the tomb 
by an immense concourse of black- 
guards, and a mourning dog, who 
really seemed to regret his master. 
Tom found his notoriety too much 
for him. He was paid to travel 


with a circus, and to show his bi- 
ceps in the sawdust, and this. oc- 
cupation distracted him from de- 
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lirium tremens for a while ; he then 
retired from that circle, and devot- 
ed his nights and days to the Hay- 
market bars. Here he succumbed 
to that which can beat even the 
prize-fighter in the end—constant 
drinking of bad liquor. It is amus- 
ing to hear the anecdotes of the 
worthy from his friends. He seems 
already to have got into that re- 
gion of myth in which Scandinavian 
hammer-wielders are exalted. Fa- 
bulous tales are they indeed which 
narrate how Thomas drove his fist 
clean through a deal-door an inch 
thick ; how, from his cradle, he 
could use his auctioneer with a 
force equal to the kick from the 
hind-leg of a stallion ; how female 
marquises fell in love with his 
manly form when it was displayed 
in the hippodromes ; how his word 
was as good as his bond, and his 
breed of dogs unequalled for their 
sprightly slaughter of rats in a pit. 
It is almost a pity to recall that 
sO great a creature has not as yet 
a statue erected to his memory. 
Prize-fighters are not altogether 
unromantic. There is a commonly- 
accepted legend amongst them that 
a countess favoured one Donnelly 
with her smiles when he went to 
battle with Cooper on the Kildare 
Curragh. It was said that after- 
wards, when Cooper was beaten, 
Donnelly, in order to show the 
stuff yet remaining in him, played 
a game of hand-ball, and, refresh- 
ing himself with a drink on its 
close, was handed a drugged cup, 
which brought his career to an un- 
timely finish. Let us hope the 
countess duly recovered her be- 
reavement. ‘The colours worn on 
the stakes are usually supposed to 
be worked by the hands of the fair 
sex, and copies of them printed off 
for general circulation, the originals 
being carefully preserved by the 
chivalrous combatants until the 
vanquished bruiser has to deliver 
up his to the conqueror. And yet 
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the domestic relations of the prize- 
fighter are not the most exemplary. 
Whatever stands for his wife has 
its eyes constantly blackened for 
his recreation. No social laws, few 
social ties, bind him to his home 
or his friends. Every man’s hand 
of his own weight who can stake 
his money is against him ; his hand 
is against every man in the busi- 
ness whom he might make a match 
with. The sudden transition from 
rigid abstinence to a wholesale ani- 
mal indulgence is too much for his 
moral fibre. Once the battle over, 
and the next in far perspective, the 
bruiser keeps perpetual holiday as 
long as his purse will last. He is 
not altogether a nice object to con- 
template, and at the close of this 
paper I must withdraw all apology 
for him, jocose or otherwise. I 
desire to see Bell’s Life flourish as 
the hearty chronicler of British 
sports and pastimes, ably conduct- 
ed and dear to us almost as an in- 
stitution, but I do trust the editor 
will drop the boxer once for all, 
and put him into that obscurity 
which will hasten his departure to 
Halifax or Hades. His occupation 
is gone; the relish for him is as 
dead as the taste for china mon- 
sters or for public executions. It 
is well enough to keep up the good- 
natured jargon of courage, self-de- 
fence, &c., but it won’t do in con- 
nection with the sodden, flaccid 
rogue who shirks a fair fight, and 
is engaged in as many lays and 
plants as the proprietor of race- 
horses. I do not subscribe to a 
great deal of the nonsense written 
about the Ring; I think the Spanish 
bull-fight a much more hideous 
and altogether a more disreputable 
show; but prize-fighting is too 
much for our modern weak stom- 
achs, and bull-fighting is being mi- 
tigated by the use of velocipedes 
for horses. At present the Ring is 
stronger in some of the provincial 
towns than in London. Manches- 
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ter, Birmingham, and Sheffield are 
famous breeding-places for boxers. 
In Manchester, for instance, there 
are nine more -public-houses of a 
sporting kind than in the metro- 
polis; and the ‘ Brums’ furnish 
many disciples to the noble art. 
This arises probably from a laxity 
of police regulations, or a sympathy 
amongst the force for the bruisers, 
in these districts. The great puzzle, 
however, to anyone who reads up 
this subject is the few, very few, 
fatal ‘accidents’ that ever arise 
from these terrible fisticuff encoun- 
ters. You are told in round after 
round of the awful blows delivered, 
of the battered face, the swollen 
breast, the staggering limbs, and 
the final unconsciousness of a gen- 
tleman who, three days afterwards, 
is happy to see his friends at the 
Spotted Dog. The burly frames 
and stout health of the machines 
that carry these human souls are 
so prepared for the hideous trade 
that they possess the toughness 
and vigour of wild-beasts. These 
fellows are, indeed, amongst the 
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curiosities of civilisation, for they 
are peculiar to civilisation; neither 
the Iroquois, the negroes, nor the 
South-Sea Islanders have ever de- 
veloped a prize-fighter amongst 
them. Jews, however, take to the 
calling kindly, though one would 
have thought the profile of the 
Hebrew unsuited for the business. 
Niggers, too, when resident for a 
time in Drury-lane, try their for- 
tunes in the Ring with some suc- 
cess, as they are generally men of 
wonderful endurance, though wild 
in temper, and therefore uncertain 
in their speculations. Here we 
may take leave of our subject, re- 
commending any of our readers 
who may choose to follow it further 
to study /istiana, and the volumes 
thereanent, by the late Pierce Egan. 
Prize-fighting is at present under a 
cloud, and, to use a phrase attri- 
buted to poor Sir Boyle Roche, 
whose memory bears the burden 
of many incongruous sentences, 
there is a blot upon its fame 
from which we trust it may never 
‘ emerge.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BURGO IS DISOWNED. 


*‘O MAMMA, mamma! it can’t be 
true! He never did it! 

Cecil was walking feverishly up 
and down the octagon chamber, 
repeating this. My lady sat in 
her accustomed seat watching her, 
grave and silent, till such time as 
it should be safe to continue the 
operation. 

She had not said that Burgo was 
a forger—exactly. She had merely 
told Cecil what she had been told 
herself, as though it had actually 
happened—that was all. She didn’t 
believe it; but Za diplomatie n’a 
pas a@entrailles. An opportunity 
was an opportunity. She thought 
she might wait long for a better. 
Burgo was not to marry her daugh- 
ter; the ostensible reason why did 
not signify—to her. Assuming this 
business to be true, there was an 
end of the matter at once, without 
any further trouble. So Lady Mil- 
dred assumed it to be true, and 
spoke accordingly. Of course it 
was just possible that, being in- 
nocent, Burgo might succeed in 
establishing his innocence by and 
by. 

‘ But,’ my lady thought, ‘Glyn 
didn’t seem very apprehensive of 
that; and Glyn ought to know, it 
seems to me.’ 

Besides, she settled that it should 
be too late then ; all would be over. 
So much the worse for Burgo ; but 
what would he have? He had to 
be got rid of somehow. 

Having made up her mind that 
this was to be the way, Lady Mil- 
dred took her daughter upstairs, 
sat her down on the sofa beside 


her own chair, put her arm round 
her waist, and went to work imme- 
diately. 

Cecil listened—startled, incredu- 
lous, amazed, indignant. But my 
lady’s tone told ; the girl did listen. 
Still, when my lady had finished, 
she cried that it could not be true ; 
that he had never done this. You 
observe the ground that has been 
lost and gained already. 

‘He never did it, mamma " 

The policy and the wisdom of 
my lady's silence would now have 
been appreciable by any astute 
third person. Cecil’s assertion 
was almost a question. 

‘It was done, dear ; there is no 
doubt of that. There was the 
cheque, evidently altered. There 
was the receipt, signed by him for 
the exact amount. It is very 
dreadful ; but what can one say? 
One knows what Burgo is.’ 

And Lady Mildred shrugged 
her shoulders, as though one knew 
that he was a professional forger 
amongst other things. 

‘Mamma !’ 

‘ What, dear?” 

‘You must not speak of him 
like that. I know what Burgo is; 
and I know he never did that.’ 

‘I don't say he did. I am 
merely telling you the facts as 
they most undoubtedly are.’ 

‘Yes, as Glyn Vipont says they 
are. I declare, I would believe 
nothing he said against Burgo.’ 

‘My dear child, he has said 
nothing against Burgo ; Glyn has 
behaved very well. This may 
make a great difference to him; 
but he has behaved very well. At 
any rate, the facts are indisputable. 
The cheque was altered from one 
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hundred pounds to four hundred ; 
and—Burgo signed a receipt for 
that four hundred.’ 

‘But it was not Burgo who al- 
tered the cheque, mamma; you 
know it was not.’ 

Lady Mildred 
shoulders. 

‘I hope it was not, darling; but 
—who did, then ?’ 

‘He can explain. You have 
not seen him yet. Ifhe has done 
this would he go straight across to 
the Towers now? Besides, why 
should he do it?—why, mamma ?” 

My lady’s grave face became 
graver. 

‘He had only to ask to have 
what he wanted, you know,’ Cecil 
went on. 

‘I know he had asked too often 
and too much of late, Cecil.’ 

‘Of late? Why, he has been 
almost living here. Mamma, you 
know how differently he has lived 
of late.’ 

‘It is as I say, nevertheless. 
Sir Burgo at last refused, posi- 
tively—very positively.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Burgo asked Glyn Vipont three 
days ago to lend him a large 
sum,’ 

‘Glyn says so. Well? 

‘Well, Glyn could not lend it 
him. Burgo declared he must 
have it, and seemed much dis- 
turbed. He evidently was greatly 
in want of the money; he could 
not wait; and he knew it was no 
use applying to Sir Burgo.’ 

‘So he went and forged this 
cheque? Is that what you mean, 
mamma?’ Cecil asked with a faint 
smile. ‘You mean me to under- 
stand that ? 

‘Cecil, I want you to under- 
stand nothing but what I say. 
There is, as it stands at present, 
avery strong case against Burgo. 
You may not believe, I may not 
believe, that he did this; but the 
case is reasonably very strong 


shrugged her 
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against him; it is impossible to 
deny that.’ 

‘But why,’ Cecil said, unable to 
say more,—‘ why did he do it? 
And oz, mamma ?” 

‘One can only surmise, my poor 
child.’ 

‘My poor child’ knew there 
was something more behind, after 
that. 

‘Can you surmise why Burgo 
should have done this? Can you, 
mamma ?” 

She ceased her feverish pacing 
to and fro, and stood still, white 
and almost stern, to face the model 
mother’s answer. ‘The model mo- 
ther knew that this was the critical 
point in the operation. It required 
very delicate doing. ‘The smallest 
mistake would be fatal. However, 
she was a model mother; and she 
could do this without the smallest 
mistake. She met her child’s gaze 
with mournful compassionate calm- 
ness. This made the poor child 
cry out, 

‘Omamma! Tell me.’ 

‘I will tell you what I know, 
darling. It is better ; and you know 
something of this yourself, Cecil.’ 

‘7 know?’ 

‘Yes. The other day when you 
spoke to me about this now doubly 
unfortunate business between you 
and Burgo, there was something 
which you didn’t tell me; some- 
thing you had seen that afternoon 
that had made you unhappy. I 
knew you were unhappy; but I 
did not know the reason till after- 
wards. You understand me ?’ 

‘Go on, mamma,’ was all the 
patient could say. 

‘1 know now,’ my lady went on; 
‘and you remember our overtaking 
Burgo as we drove back from the 
Court the day after? It was on 





that day that he got the money; 
it was on that day that he and Mrs. 
Brune must have walked nearly 
half-way here, along that private 
road, so deep in conversation that 
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they scarcely heard us coming be- 
hind them.’ 

‘Mamma, mamma!’ 

‘ This is so, is it not? Cecil, I 
am merely telling you what you 
know as well as I do; and only 
repeating this because I have some- 
thing more to add to it, something 
I must add now.’ 

‘Stop! Mamma, are you sure of 
what you are going to say? Think 
—quite sure ?” 

‘I am sure of this,’ my lady said, 
rising emphatically to finish ; ‘ that 
whoever tampered with that cheque, 
it was Burgo who had the money ; 
and that he wanted this money to 
give to Mrs. Brune; and that he 
did give it to her, that day. I am 
sure of that—quite sure.’ 

The patient did not groan, or 
cry, or faint. She sat still, quite 
white and quiet, in a way my lady 
hardly liked, for a good while, her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, and her 
hands clasped tightly together. 
Presently she spoke : 

* You say you are sure; you may 
be right. You would hardly tell 
me this if you were not quite sure. 
But—helovesme; Iamsure of that.’ 

‘Yes ; he loves you.’ 

‘Well, then, if he loved me—’ 

‘ This could not have happened? 
That is a fair argument, I admit. 
Only remember what sort of life 
Burgo has lived.’ 

‘You always fall back on that, 
mamma,’ the girl said bitterly. 

‘I am bound to consider it, I 
think, when you are concerned. 
It was one of my objections to this 
affair between you from the first ; 
and I am not suffered to forget it. 
I am forced to remember it now. 
You tell me that Burgo loves you, 
and that therefore he cou/d not 
have done this. I admit his love 
for you, but I can admit nothing 
more; I must have proof. Yes, 
he loves you, Cecil; but he has 
not always loved you. He may 
have entanglements ; he may be 
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hampered ; men are whose lives 
have given far less cause for sus- 
pecting it. I confess I feared it ; 
that was why I insisted on your 
being allowed time, when it was 
too late for me to do anything else. 
And was I not right ?” 

Cecil was silent. My lady’s 
speech was very suggestive. She 
saw suddenly how it might all be 
as her parent put it. Burgo might 
love her, and yet be hampered, 
entangled. She remembered all 
she had seen. Misgivings that 
were vague then, came back to her 
no longer vague. What had he 
said to her that afternoon on the 
terrace? That he would do any- 
thing for this woman. What had 
he done? 

My lady went on, after allowing 
time for her words to tell. 

‘ Darling, I wish to do him no in- 
justice ; but I think of you. This 
is a terrible affair; it may be ex- 
plained ; Burgo may clear him- 
self..—Cecil winced at the word, 
but silently.—‘ But of all I have 
said to you about itIam sure. When 
you bring your argument against 
me, that he loves you and must be 
innocent, I feel bound to point out 
to you that he may love you, and 
yet—’ 

‘Yes; I understand,’ Cecil in- 
terrupted here. 

‘Just so,’ my lady said. ‘There 
may be nothing but what is quite 
simply explainable between him 
and Mrs. Brune. They are very 
old friends, you know ; but, taken 
altogether, the affair has a very 
unpleasant look. I could hardly 
speak of it to you less seriously 
than I have done, Cecil. The 
facts are dreadfully against him, 
one ean’t deny; and there is the 
possible, the probable motive.’ 

‘You are more against him than 
the facts, mamma.’ 

‘It is not fair to either of us to 
say that. It is true I have been 
against your marrying him.’ 
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‘Since when ? 

‘Since I had reason,’ my lady 
returned coolly. This meant since 
René Pardaillan had told her what 
he wanted. Cecil understood this ; 
but she misunderstood, and always 
had, my lady’s motive for wanting 
her to take the Marquis. 

‘But,’ my lady continued, ‘ that 
has very little to do with it ; it has 
not influenced my judgment in this 
matter. In fact, I have not judged 
him at all, I have simply stated 
what has happened. Of course 
Burgo must clear himself. If not, 
why, of course— 

Cecil finished the sentence for 
herself. There was a long pause. 
My lady felt her work was done; 
the rest was all plain sailing. If 
Burgo cleared himself it would be 
a miracle ; and Lady Mildred didn’t 
believe in miracles. 

‘Mamma,’ Cecil said presently, 
‘how do you know what he did 
with this money ?” 

‘ Through himself—indirectly.’ 

‘Ah! Glyn Vipont. Glyn has 
been very busy in all this. I must 
see Burgo myself, mamma, when 
he comes back.’ 

‘ That depends, of course, on—’ 

‘On what? He’s not to be con- 
demned unheard, is he? I tell you 
I love him, I love him 

‘No; he is not to be con- 
demned unheard, dear. But can 
you question him? When he comes 
back I shall see him alone; and 
then I shall know whether you can 
see him afterwards or not.’ 

*I must see him, whatever he 
may tell you. Mamma, if Burgo 
had done this he would tell you. 
If he told you he had not, I would 
believe him. And—and what is 
this Mrs. Brune to him that he 
should— OO, he did not, he could 
not ! 

And an hour passed wearily, and 
still Burgo had not come. My lady 
sat with her daughter in the octa- 
gon chamber, listening for the ring 
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of his horse’s hoofs upon the 
gravel. 

René Pardaillan, left alone with 
Glyn Vipont in the drawing-room, 
had eyed that youth for a minute 
or two with melancholy hate ; and 
then had risen, saluted Glyn grave- 
ly, and gone without a word. Glyn 
was antipathetic to him ; he sim- 
ply could not stay in his company. 
He had lit a cigarette and strolled 
away and hidden himself, and the 
battle that was being fought in him, 
from human ken in a quiet corner 
of the pleasaunce. He knew no- 
thing of what had happened. It 
was only the old eternal fight in 
him whether, knowing what he 
knew, he should take Cecil for his 
wife, if he could, or not. 

Glyn smoked on the terrace. 
He felt quite calm and comfort- 
able; and he enjoyed his golden- 
brown cabana every bit as much as 
usual, The game was won, or as 
good as won; and he felt no re- 
morse whatever, and no undue ex- 
uliation. Was he nota wise youth ? 
To him life was all a little game, 
where you won if you could, and 
as you could; where you ‘did’ 
your neighbour, or were ‘done’ by 
him, as the simplest matter of'busi- 
ness. And what people called ‘ re- 
morse’ was aggravated dyspepsia, 
preventible by prophylactory blue- 
pill. Glyn’s digestion was usually 
perfect. 

He strolled about smoking on 
the terrace in the sun, thinking of 
the last time he had strolled there 
up and down with Burgo, and of 
that lucky request for the loan of 
the three hundred that had been 
made him. Yes, he had had a 
chance, and he had availed him- 
self of it. He stood to win now. 
Burgo was out of the way for ever; 
his own road to the Towers lay 
quite clear before him. The old 
man would never go back from his 
oath—never. Hewouldsee Ais heir 
—Glyn smiled as he remembered 
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a certain bumper of Romanée ’48 
he had swallowed to a certain toast 
once—no more. Burgo’s day was 
done, there was an end of him; 
and so there might be, for all Glyn 
cared. He had had quite enough 
of his cousin all his life. 

‘D—n him? Glyn said to him- 
self with the smile on his lips yet, 
and quite calmly; ‘he may go to 
the devil as soon as he likes, you 
know.’ 

Meanwhile Burgo had galloped 
across to the Towers as fast as 
Glyn’s horse would carry him, re- 
volving many things in his mind as 
he went. 

What on earth could be the 
meaning of what he had heard? 
It had seemed simply laughable at 
first. Did they mean to say that 
hehad gone and altered the cheque? 
What confounded nonsense! But 
the thing assumed a different as- 
pect as he rode and thought it 
over again. The cheque ad been 
altered; Glyn had seen it; Sir 
Burgo had seen it; and yet this 
was the same cheque, beyond 
doubt, which he had put into the 
envelope that night at Ellesmere, 
with his written request to Bullion 
and Baggs to let him draw three 
hundred for a couple of months. 
Now, how could that be? He 
began to see the case against him. 
There was the cheque; there was 
the receipt for the amount of it 
which he had signed. He had 
signed it, of course, believing that 
he was merely acknowledging the 
safe delivery into his hands of the 
total the bank-clerk had brought 
him ; and concluding that, as they 
had let him overdraw this way be- 
fore, Bullion and Baggs had made 
no difficulty about doing so in 
the present instance, though it 
had been for a larger sum. But 
his note to the firm had vanished ; 
it had never been seen, never been 
received by anyone. The money 
had been sent him simply on the 
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strength of the forged cheque. By 
and by the forgery had been dis- 
covered; and then naturally the 
Bank had got savage, and gone 
straight over to the Towers, cheque 
in hand; and then had followed 
all this row. 

The more Burgo looked at the 
business, the less he liked it: it 
looked uglier and uglier; and it 
was at present perfectly inexplic- 
able. All he could do was to give 
Sir Burgo his word of honour that 
he personally knew no more about 
it than Sir Burgo’s self; and then 
they must try and unravel the 
mystery. 

He reached the Towers at last, 
never doubting but that it would 
eventually come all right, and 
much moreannoyed on the K.C.B.’s 
account than on his own. But he 
didn’t naturally know, and could 
never have suspected, what was in 
store for him when his gallop was 
over. 


The keeper’s wife, who opened 
the gate for him, shook her head 
forebodingly as the Captain went 
off again, not in too great a hurry 
to nod her his wonted good-morn- 


ing. She knew pretty well what 
was waiting for him. The lodge 
was a couple of miles nearly from 
the house. Mr. Hayes, the sole 
person who could have heard any- 
thing of what had passed in the 
dining-room after tiffin, was a mo- 
del of discretion; and yet this 
keeper's wife who kept the gate 
knew quite well that something 
unpleasant had happened, and 
that this something concerned 
Captain Burgo, whom she greatly 
loved. She was perfectly well 
aware that Sir Burgo had shut him- 
self up in his own room, and was 
in one of his ‘red rages,’ only the 
rage was ‘redder’ than anybody 
ever remembered it before, because 
it was about the Captain. She 
knew all this: who had told her? 
Who can tell? No one, most likely ; 
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but she knew all this, all the same. 
So, one can more easily understand, 
did the servants’ hall generally, and 
the stables. Burgo was highly po- 
pular amongst both communities. 
They wondered what the matter 
really was now. The Captain had 
been a-overrunning the constable 
again,had he? But the Captain had 
done that pretty often before, and 
Sir Burgo had taken it quite as a 
matter of course. And what harm 
if he had, either? Wasn’t the 
place as good as his own already? 
To be sure it was. Sir Burgo 
wouldn’t have took on this way if 
it had been only that, they agreed. 
Then what was it? Mr. Hayes’s 
expressive countenance was con- 
sulted. It looked very grave ; the 
model of discretion said nothing, 
but his subordinates thought the 
more in consequence. 

A sharp beat of hoofs, and a 
scattering of the trim gravel where 
the wheelmarks of the Norbury 
Bank’s gig were visible, and then 
Burgo had left the told-out chestnut 
tothe man whocame hurrying round 
from the stable, eager to see what 
the Captain wanted, and what was 
going to happen; and had run up 
the slope, and been received on the 
hall door-mat by the discreet Hayes, 
graver and discreeter than ever. 

‘Hayes,’ Burgo said, ‘I want to 
see the governor at once. Where 
is he?’ 

‘Sir Burgo is in his own room, 
sir,” Hayes answered. 

* All right; I'll go up.’ 

But Hayes didn’t make way for 
him; Hayes kept his position on 
the door-mat as if he had been 
manning a breach. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ Hayes 
said. He, too, liked the Captain ; 
but he was Sir Burgo’s before all, 
and he had had his orders. It dis- 
tressed him to have to carry them 
out, but he would have done it if 
he had died for it; so he held his 
ground. 
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‘I beg your pardon, sir, Sir Bur- 
go can see no one at present.’ 

‘ See no one—why, what’s wrong? 
Is he ill? 

‘Sir Burgo is—not well, sir; he 
has given orders not to be disturbed 
by anyone.’ 

‘ But he'll see me, I suppose ?” 

‘His orders were very precise, 
sir. 

‘You mean to say he won't see 
me, Hayes?” 

Hayes remained gravely silent 
for a minute ; then he said: 

‘Might I respectfully ask you to 
step into the dining-room, sir? I 
can hardly say what I would wish 
to say here.’ 

He might have said anything he 
chose ; there was no one to hear. 
But he was a model of discretion. 
Burgo saw it was a deal more seri- 
ous than he had anticipated. 

‘ All right,’ he assented. 

Mr. Hayes let him in through the 
breach, preceded him solemnly to 
the dining-room door, opened it for 
him, and then closed it behind 
them both. 

‘And now what is it? Burgo 
turned on him at once to ask. 

‘ First, sir, might I offer you any 
luncheon ?’ Hayes said. He would 
have offered you luncheon, this 
man, if you had come to the 
Towers to be hung. Burgo couldn't 
help laughing at him. 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘I've no appetite 
just now, Hayes, thank you.’ 

Hayes bowed gravely. He had 
satisfied his major-domo’s consci- 
ence by going through the form. 
He hung fire a little before he 
answered Burgo’s question, From 
what he knew, this was a serious, 
very serious business. Sir Burgo 
had seemed quite determined ; his 
instructions had been most pe- 
remptory. He would not see Cap- 
tain Maltravers, if Captain Maltra- 
vers came over that afternoon, or 
any other afternoon, or at any time 
whatever. He would not see his 
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nephew under any circumstances. 
Did Hayes quite understand ? 
Then let Hayes look to it. 

This was very serious. But 
Hayes had a regard for one he 
had been accustomed to consider 
as his future liege lord; besides, 
things might come all right again. 
So he thought he would break the 
intelligence as gently as might be. 
Sir Burgo had only forbidden him 
to admit the Captain to his pre- 
sence ; he had not said he was to 
be kept out of the house altoge- 
ther; so Hayes had felt himself at 
liberty to request the Captain to 
walk into the dining-room, and, 
moreover, had taken upon that self 
to offer the Captain luncheon. 
Hayes didn’t know exactly what 
the Captain had been doing; but 
he fancied it must be something 
pretty bad this time, for the gover- 
nor to issue the edict he had done; 
and in the money way, too, or 
what did Bullion from Norbury 
want over there that morning? 
Still, it might all come right yet. 
The discreet Hayes wanted to ex- 
press that hope, amongst other 
things, discreetly, between walls, 
and with the door shut. 

This he did by and by, when he 
had told Burgo all else he had to 
tell. It was sorry comfort to the 
listener. He could understand the 
old man’s anger and annoyance 
well enough; but he couldn't un- 
derstand how, inexplicable as the 
thing was, he should believe that 
he, Burgo, had been guilty of this 
thing. It looked fearfully as though 
Sir Burgo did believe that—did be- 
lieve it so absolutely as to have 
already tried and condemned his 
nephew in his absence, and un- 
heard; did believe it so abso- 
lutely as to refuse to see or listen 
to him—as to have shut his doors 
against him, and turned his face 
from him for ever. Yes, it looked 
fearfully as if this were so. 

And if it were, what was that 
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proud, generous old man thinking 
of him? That he was a disgrace 
to their name—reprobate and un- 
grateful beyond bearing. That the 
man to whom he owed so much— 
whom he liked and loved so hon- 
estly—should so think of him, was 
harder to stand than all the rest. 
Burgo told Hayes he must and 
would see his uncle. At last Hayes 
was constrained, sorely against 
his present inclination, to carry an 
urgent request upstairs that Burgo 
might be admitted to an audience. 

The envoy returned with omi- 
nous promptitude. Sir Burgo Mal- 
travers declined to see Captain 
Maltravers, after the events of that 
morning, on any pretext whatever. 
Captain Maltravers would receive 
a communication shortly from Sir 
Burgo’s lawyers, which would place 
matters between them on the foot- 
ing on which Sir Burgo intended 
them for the future to remain. That 
was all. 

Mr. Hayes looked very blank ; 
it was worse than he thought. But, 
in his turn, Burgo was wounded 
and angered. He gave Mr. Hayes 
another message, which that discreet 
person incontinently forgot, and 
so never delivered, which was just 
as well; and then Burgo took his 
hat, and walked through the hall 
and down the steps, without ano- 
ther word. The hack he was used 
to ride was waiting for him; the 
groom looked with respectful curi- 
osity into his face as he held the 
stirrup. 

‘Long time since you was across 
“the Loafer,” sir. Thought you 
might like him better than the 
chestnut.’ 

‘Thank you, Tom,’ Burgo said ; 
‘I think I should.’ 

The man knew something very 
bad had happened. It might, per- 
haps, have occurred to him to 
wonder if the Captain would ever 
cross ‘the Loafer’ again. It did 
occur to Burgo. He ‘ gentled’ 
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the old horse a minute, and gazed, 
with a queer feeling at his heart, 
across the deer-park and the broad 
acres that lay beyond, golden al- 
ready with harvest. Was it for the 
last time ? 

‘Mr. Glyn will ride the horse 
back, he said to respectfully-cu- 
rious Tom. ‘Take care of him, 
you know.’ 

‘ Ay, sir—surely,’ Tom said so- 
lemnly. 

‘Good-bye, Tom. 
right ! 

Burgo’s hand came out of his 
pocket; there was a little chink 
in Tom’s horny palm, and then 
the Captain had ridden away. 
Tom watched him round the half- 
mile bend; and then shook his 
head @ /a Burleigh, and went to 
his own place, ill at ease. 

‘Ifit had been fother one, now 
he remarked to an intimate friend 
by and by, in the course of a mys- 
terious conversation the two in- 
dulged in over and under and 
round the chestnut. 

‘ Ah, if ’t had! 
back.’ 

‘Who ?” 

‘Him. Govnor'll come round.’ 

‘Dunno so much about that.’ 

‘ What then ?’ 

‘He'll come round the gov’nor 
—that’ll be it.’ 

‘Who will? 

‘Why, Ze will, to be sure; and 
if he does, Ae’ll never come back 
no more.’ 

‘What, not him? 

‘ Not him—never no more ! 

‘ Ah !—Come up, hoss!’ 


Here! all 


But he'll come 
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From which it may, I think, be 
gathered that the opinion of the 
stables was not on the whole fa- 
vourable to the Glyn-Vipont dy- 
nasty. 


Burgo rode down the avenue, 
and out of the lodge-gates, and 
looked not behind him as he rode. 
Other eyes besides honest Tom’s 
had watched him while they could 
—stern old eyes they were that 
were fain to watch him through 
the draperies of an upper window. 
They yearned for the sight of his 
face once more they had so loved 
tolook upon. But he never looked 
back. If he had, would the old 
man have seen his crime upon his 
face? Nay, it might not have 
proved such a trump-card after all, 
the wise Glyn Vipont’s. But Sir 
Burgo believed beyond all doubt- 
ing that things were as they seemed 
to be. He turned away from the 
window with a great sigh and a 
hard word or two. There was an 
end of it. He wrote to his law- 
yers before dinner; and once 
more, with what bitter memories, 
he burned a certain important 
document that concerned his Bur- 
go greatly. Then he rang for Mr. 
Hayes ; and, graver than usual, 
but no less discreet, Hayes came 
and did his office upon his master. 
Sir Burgo asked no questions ; he 
had taken down a large photo- 
graph of the Captain that hung 
over the mantelpiece, Hayes no- 
ticed ; his face was very stern. 
Hayes augured badly from these 
and such-like signs. 








THE VICTORY. 


—— 


So the Victory is to be disestab- 
lished !—is, in fact, at use moment 
of writing, deposed from the exalt- 
ed rank of first among flagships to 
the secondary dignity of the Naval 
Reserve. 

Reserve, forsooth! Never again 
will those old ribs and _ sides 
bear the shock of onset. Forbid 
it, History, that those well-nigh 
sacred decks should ever be trod- 
den by the feet of modern warriors, 
or that venerable hull should be 
open to the possibility of being 
monitor’d or torpedo’d to the bot- 
tom of the sea. The Victory’s 
work is done, her last shot is fired, 
and the old war-spirit in her must 
feed upon memories of the past, 
not upon anticipations of the future. 
Take her with tender heart and 
loving hands to the place appointed 
for her rest, and do not allow any 
utilitarian notions of ‘conversion’ 
to impair the dignity of her posi- 
tion. Make no training-ship of 
her; let no coast volunteers, ex- 
cellent men though they be, at in- 
tervals prance about her decks, 
and with occasional hands cast 
loose her guns and ‘practise’ in 
the ship whose crews were wont 
to be perfection. Let no ‘service’ 
considerations consign the old craft 
to purposes good enough in them- 
selves, but unworthy of her. Let 
not the spirit of Nelson, which still 
must cling to the timbers, be af- 
fronted by the active presence of 
any but great commanders ; let no 
mere shipkeeper have rule over 
her. Let her be honoured in her 
old age as she has been honoured 
in her youth and in her prime. Let 
her be a historical monument, visi- 
ble to all comers, carefully main- 


tained till Time shall eat her away ; 
let her be commanded by officers, 
themselves almost historical, and 
manned by sailors whose days of 
active service have expired. Such 
men will be found in plenty, glad 
enough to serve in her, glad enough 
to live their last days and to die 
upon the spot where the great Cap- 
tain of Trafalgar breathed his last. 
So will no despite be done to the 
grand old ship, nothing perpetrated 
disrespectful to the memory of the 
greatest of British naval comman- 
ders. 

Some such fate is, we believe, in 
store for the Victory. Moored in 
safety in Portsmouth Harbour, not 
dismantled, but not on the sea-go- 
ing list, she will in future be shown 
to all—that is, to thousands—who 
may desire to see her. Ever since 
Nelson’s flag was hoisted on her 
she has been an admiral’s flagship, 
succeeding commanders-in-chief at 
Portsmouth having hoisted their 
pennants on board of her up to 
the present day. For some time 
past, however, she has been found 
to be too old, too cramped, too 
cranky to allow of the active duties 
of the flagship being properly dis- 
charged in her, and it was a short 
while since decided to supplant 
her. The Duke of Wellington 
takes her place, richer in accommo- 
dation, in power to resist the con- 
cussion of saluting-guns, in space 
for courts-martial, in stowage-room 
for the admiral’s crew. 

But she is wanting, save as re- 
gards her name, in historical in- 
terest, and she must not look for- 
ward, as her predecessor was en- 
titled to do, to an unbroken-up old 
age, to being patched and mended 
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year after year solely in order to 
keep her and the remembrance of 
what was done in her fresh in the 
minds of men. The Victory has 
associations which stretch back 
farther even than to Nelson. She 
inherited her name; was not the 
first Victory, by any means, of the 
British navy. How m.. of her 
name have at one time and an- 
other graced the navy-list, I know 
not; but to the Victory of 1744 a 
painful history attaches. She bore 
the flag of Sir John Balchen, ad- 
miral, and carried a crew of over 
a thousand men, not one of whom 
ever returned home. The ship, in 
running for Portsmouth one tem- 
pestuous night in October 1744, 
struck on some rocks in the race 
of Alderney, and every soul on 
board perished. Not immediately 
was the name of the dead ship 
given to another; but when it was 
revived, it was to grace the stern 
of the ship to which England had 
appointed the captain of the Van- 
guard and Agamemnon, the ter- 
ror of the fleets of France and 
Spain and Denmark. 

On the breaking out of war with 
Spain in December 1804, Admiral 
Nelson, whose flag was hoisted in 
the Victory, was engaged in block- 
ading Toulon. Obliged to retire 
for the purpose of watering his 
ships, the French admiral, Ville- 


The Victory. 


neuve, escaped from Toulon, and, 
after a short cruise, returned 
thither storm-driven, while his 
enemy was searching every port 
in the Mediterranean for him. On 
the 29th of March 1805, Ville- 
neuve got away again, and effected 
a junction with six Spanish liners 
at Carthagena. With his fleet thus 
strengthened he passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and, sailing westward 
ho, concluded he was safe for a 
time, at all events. Then took 
place the famous hunt after him. 
Positive information having reach- 
ed Nelson that the allied fleets 
had stolen off, he made immediate 
haste to pursue, and chased the 
enemy across the Atlantic, to the 
West Indies and back again. 
More than six months had elapsed 
since the eyes of the British com- 
mander had been gladdened by 
the sight of the ships he had never 
once ceased to long for all that 
while ; and when he did see them 
it was on the 21st of October 1805, 
as they lay in order of battle in 
the Bay of Trafalgar. 

The rest we know; every Eng- 
lish man, every English boy knows 
it. Why tell the old story again? 
Let those who would read it, or 
hear about it, go down to Ports- 
mouth, and learn on the deck 
of the old Victory how Nelson 
died. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

‘A BaD look-out,’ said Vere Al- 
sager, as he shut down his window 
with a shiver, betimes on the morn- 
ing of the Twelfth ; referring, you 
will understand, not so much to 
the landscape as to the prospect 
of sport. The wracks of cloud 
were drifting in from seaward, bro- 
ken here and there, but not bright- 
ened by, 


Dreary gleams above the moorland. 


By and by, perhaps, when the 
fractious wind had done moaning, 
blinding mist would drive the keen- 
est homewards; but, at present, 
there was not even this excuse for 
shirking. ‘We'll have the hill to 
ourselves, at all events,’ he mut- 
tered, rather sulkily, as he donned 
his frieze. ‘There'll be no lun- 
cheon-foolery to-day.’ 

It was not often, even in his 
thoughts, that Alsager did the gen- 
tler sex discourtesy ; but he was 
in a misogynic—not to say misan- 
thropic—mood that morning. The 
state of the weather did not alto- 
gether account for this. Vere had 
not yet succeeded in laughing him- 
self out of the weakness of pitying 
Blanche Ramsay. The subject of 
their conversation on a certain 
morning that you wot of, had never 
since been broached betwixt him 
and Mark, and the two, to all out- 
ward seeming, were just as good 
friends as ever: nevertheless, 
though he had received no notice 
to quit, or even a hint at such a 
thing, Vere had sought and found 
fresh quarters. He had not as yet 
occupied them, but it was under- 
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stood that he would return to his 
old ones no more. On his arrival 
overnight, he had been very much 
struck with the appearance of his 
hostess. So far from seeing any 
such improvement as Lady Laura 
had fancied, he detected a decisive 
change for the worse. Not only did 
Blanche look paler and thinner, but 
there was a sort of transparency in 
her complexion—which even to an 
unprofessional eye is of evil augury 
—and it was evident that the slight 
duties of hospitality amongst inti- 
mates overtaxed her strength. 
From the sofa where Blanche 
reclined, listening to, rather than 
sharing in, the low causerie carried 
on by Lady Laura and Gauntlet, 
Alsager’s glance turned towards 
another corner of the same room, 
where Mark leaned over the back 
of Miss Irving’s chair, comment- 
ing on, as it would seem, the con- 
tents of a portfolio of Highland 
photographs that lay on her lap. 
Alice and her father had arrived 
the same day on a week’s visit. 
Alsager, perhaps, spoke only the 
simple truth, when he said that he 
would not have chosen the girl for 
a model. But, if he had never 
been fascinated by her beauty, he 
had always fully recognised it— 
never more fully than now. As 
she sat so quiet and demure — 
rarely unveiling her dangerous 
eyes; still more rarely smiling 
with her rich ripe lips—the con- 
trast with the pale, listless figure 
over yonder, was as striking as if 
she had seemed to exult insolently 
in her advantages. So it struck 
one at least of the spectators. The 
PP 











cold cynic—not greatly changed 
perchance, in the main points, 
from the man whom all Florence 
cried shame upon years ago—was 
conscious just then ofa glow of 
honest, unselfish anger. Truly— 
though she had fared ill in other 
ways, and though it helped not a 
whit—this poor Blanche had the 
luck of awaking sympathy with her 
sorrows in the unlikeliest quarters. 

This is why the moroseness of 
Alsager’s morning mood was not 
entirely to be attributed to a fall- 
ing glass. Those whom he met 
at breakfast seemed scarcely in 
blither humour. There was only 
a quartette of them—all men, of 
course. No one in his senses, 
who had no _ business abroad, 
would have made acquaintance 
with such a day an hour earlier 
than usual. However, there was 
no talk of staying at home, or giv- 
ing the weather a chance of clear- 
ing. Nothing but rheumatism or 
Cimmerian darkness would have 
kept Mr. Brancepeth off the hill 
on the Twelfth. Mark, though 
he shrugged his shoulders very 
expressively, took the inevitable 
bore with his wonted coolness ; 
and a soaking more or less mat- 
tered little to Gauntlet or Alsager. 
So they sallied out in pairs, as in 
the previous year. 

The sport was very much what 
might have been expected, except 
that it lecked the excitement of 
finding the grouse wild. Even 
that, nuisance as it is, would 
have been better than seeing them 
get up sulkily, and drop down 
wearily, as if impressed with a 
morbid suicidal idea that life was 
not worth flying far or fast for. 
On the whole, it was dreary work 
—uphill, in more senses than one 
—and the gillies themselves were 
rather glad when, as the several 
parties met for lunch, the thick 
white mist-wreaths settled steadily 
down with such evident intention 
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of holding the ground till nightfall, 
that no one controverted Mark’s 
suggestion that they had done 
enough for one day. As it was, 
if the corry beneath them had not 
been easy and straight travelling, 
they might have had some diffi- 
culty in groping their way down to 
the loch-side, and finding the boats 
that were to ferry them back. 
Northern twilight comes late, as 
you know; but on this afternoon, 
so far as the sun was concerned, 
it was a case of dead-reckoning ; 
and by six o’clock, anyone stand- 
ing on the terrace at Kenlis, might 
have fancied he was looking over 
the Thames in November—rather 
than over a Highland loch in 
August. If it was dark without, 
it was darker within doors—dark- 
est of all, in a certain corridor 
facing north, at the best of times 
but gloomily lighted by narrow 
windows holding scarcely more 
glass than stone. Like all the 
rest of the house, it was comfort- 
ably carpeted, and the embrasures 
were all cushioned ; yet it was not 
a place where anybody would be 
likely to linger. The family pic- 
tures lining the walls were not 
very enticing. No winsome dames 
or courtly cavaliers were to be 
found amongst them. These aus- 
tere, hard-visaged worthies were evi- 
dently here in a sort of honourable 
banishment, instead of being actu- 
ally buried in the lumber-room. 
Nevertheless, the north corridor 
seemed to have certain attractions 
for certain people at certain sea- 
sons. It was nearly half an hour 
since Mark, passing through— 
quite accidentally, of course—had 
found Alice Irving sitting in one 
of the aforesaid embrasures. In 
that same spot the two still sat, 
speaking but seldom, and when 
they spoke, seldom glancing at 
each other, but gazing out always 
on the mist and rain. At length, 
said Mark, after a steadier look in 
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his companion’s face than he had 
indulged in hitherto : 

‘Is it my fancy, or is it this 
dreary half-light that makes you 
look so pale, Alice? You are not 
ill? Your hand is like ice.’ 

The words were simple enough : 
just such as a man in all innocence 
might have spoken to any woman 
his familiar friend. They were 
quietly uttered too; and yet they 
breathed a tender anxiety which, 
had they been addressed to her- 
self, would have made Blanche 
Ramsay’s heart leap for joy. 
They were significant enough to 
Alice herself; even without that 
other eloquence of the fingers 
twined in hers. 

She was not pale now; but she 
shivered as she replied : 

‘No; I am not ill—perhaps I 
have caught a slight cold—or, per- 
haps, I have been moping till I 
have begun to stagnate. I wasn’t 
brilliant when I came down this 
morning ; for I was stupid enough 
to have a bad dream last night, 
and not to forget it when I woke.’ 

‘A dream?’ said Mark inquir- 
ingly. 

‘A dream, of course; how 
should it be anything else? I 
should like to tell it you, though. 
I thought I was here, in Kenlis ; 
in a part of the castle I had never 
seen. It wasa gallery, something 
like this, only much— much — 
longer, and the walls, and ceiling, 
and floor were all of bare gray 
stone. I don’t know how it was 
lighted, for there were no windows 
that I saw, and no lamps anywhere ; 
but it was not dark, or anything 
like dark; for I could see the great 
door at the further end. I felt 
somehow that I had no business 
there, and had lost myself; but if 
I could only get to the door, and 
if it were unlocked, I should find 
my way easily enough. Though 
I tried to make haste, I could only 
creep along, and the door seemed 
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to grow further off and smaller ; 
but I got to it at last, and it was 
locked—fast locked—or I could 
not stir it. I was so frightened 
that I wanted to scream; but I 
could only just whisper, “ Help !” 
Almost before I had spoken the 
word, I heard a rustle like the 
rustle of a woollen dress outside, 
and then a laugh—a low dreadful 
laugh. I wished—O, how I wish- 
ed !—that I had let the door stay 
locked for ever, rather than have 
called the “ Brown Lady” to open 
it. I knew it was she who had 
laughed, before I saw, as the door 
swung ajar, the skirt of her dark 
robe. I fell forward on the flags, 
hiding my eyes in my hands, for 
somehow I felt they would be 
blighted if she looked upon my 
face ; but the next moment I knew 
she was bending over me, and I 
heard her laugh again, and say— 
don’t think I am romancing ; I can 
remember every syllable—“ Ye've 
thought to save your bonnie face. 
Keek in the glass when ye rise.” 
It was the agony of fear that woke 
me then. At first, I lay panting 
and trembling—too thankful to 
find it was only a dream; but, as 
my breath came back, I seemed 
to hear that same rustle of woollen 
stuff; and then, my room-door 
closing, very stealthily. At first I 
was more frightened than ever; 
but then I said to myself, it was 
just the sort of thing one would 
be likely to imagine after such a 
dream. Presently I took courage 
to draw the curtain and peep out. 
The door was fast shut, and 
everything—as far as I could see 
by the lamplight—exactly as Julie 
had left it; and so she said, when 
I asked her the question this morn- 
ing. It must have been a fancy, 
and a very foolish one too—not 
half enough to account for my bad 
spirits to-day. I have heard of 
people playing cruel tricks; but 
this is the last place on earth 
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where 
thing.’ 

‘The very last,’ Mark answered, 
frowning. ‘ There’s not a man or 
woman here capable of a vulgar 
practical joke—even if they would 
risk the consequences. But how 
came you to dream of such hor- 
rors? I was not aware that you 
had ever heard of that absurd 
legend, or that anyone—except an 
old crone or two—believed in it. 
However, all things considered, I 
don’t wonder at it. No; it must 
have been pure fancy ; but what 
with that and the dream, you may 
well look pale. It’s been such a 
weary day for you, too, my Alice.’ 

Her hand still rested in his, and 
she did not resist when he drew 
her closer to his side ; nor reprove 
him for those two last guilty words. 
She was in one of her reckless 
moods just then; and something 
else, besides mere depression of 
spirits, had contributed to this. 
Alice was still sensitive in her 
pride, if not in her conscience ; 
and Laura Brancepeth’s cold civi- 
lity had galled her all through that 
day keenly. It was so seldom 
that La Reine Gaillarde kept any- 
one at a distance, that reserve on 
her part was more significant than 
rudeness would have been in such 
a woman as Lady Peverell. 

‘Yes; it was rather a dreary 
morning,’ she said with a sigh. 
‘I’m very glad you were driven 
off the hill so soon; papa hasn't 
shown to-day. You see, there was 
no one at home I cared for much 
—or, what is perhaps more to the 
purpose, who cared for me.’ 

Mark smiled. He had seen 
enough of these feminine reprisals 
to guess what Alice had suffered, 
and at whose hands she had suffer- 
ed it. 

‘So they were not hospitable to 
you within doors. Now, who was 
in fault, I wonder ?” 

She drew her hand away, though 


would fear such a 


one 
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he would still have detained it— 
colouring deeply. 

‘Not Mrs. Ramsay, you may be 
sure; she’s always much gentler 
and kinder than—than—TI de- 
serve.’ 

‘Then it was Lady Laura,’ Mark 
said, with acertain contempt. ‘No- 
body ever minds what she says or 
thinks. She would not have been 
so warlike if she had a flirtation of 
her own on hand. But she takes 
after Cleopatra in more ways than 
in the swarthy cheeks and bold 
black eyes ; and now, I suppose 


It chafes her that she cannot bend 

One will ; nor tame and tutor with 
her eye 

That dull, cold-blooded gunner. 


Never mind, Alice ; perhaps some 
day you'll choose your own com- 
pany at Kenlis; and then you 
needn't be troubled with people 
who don’t care about you.’ 

She rose up quickly. 

‘Hush! you know I never like 
to hear you speak so, and I like it 
less than ever to-day. It will bring 
bad luck, if nothing worse. Now 
I must go: I’ve stayed too long. 
I should not like to be missed 
downstairs.’ 

‘When it’s a question of proprie- 
ties, upstairs or downstairs, or in 
my lady’s chamber, there’s an end 
of all argument. It’s a pity you 
have overstayed your time. Per- 
haps we had better have kept the 
hill, after all.’ 

She turned where she stood, and 
laid her hand on his arm ; looking 
up at him with such a softness in 
her changeful eyes as he had never 
seen there yet. 

* Unjust—unkind !’ 

That was all she said: then her 
head drooped lower and lower, till 
it rested on his shoulder. Mark’s 


arm girt her waist; and he too 
bent his head till his lips lighted 
on her brow and there abode. 

I by no means wish to enlist 
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your sympathies for Alice Irving ; 
but, in settling her sentence, cer- 
tain things should be considered. 
That she had acted cruelly and 
basely in stealing—or in accepting, 
it matters not which—the treasure 
of another woman’s life — more 
basely and cruelly still in founding 
hopes on that other’s death—no 
casuist could dispute: yet these 
hopes were not mercenary. To 
prevent her father’s interference, 
she had caused him to believe that 
a calculating ambition—rather than 
blind impulse —had guided her 
hitherto: but it was not so. Had 
Mark been landless and nameless 
she would still have been tempted 
—sorely tempted—to follow him to 
the world’s end. This unholy love 
of hers was as sincere, if it was not 
as abiding, as any that has been 
blessed at God’s altar; and more- 
over, it was her first love. Strange 
enough, was it not, that just the 
same miracle should have been 
wrought in her case as in Bianche 
Ramsay’s, and that both should 
have been wrought by the same 
hand? And yet it was not so 
strange. We should know by this 
time that Defur digniori is about 
the last device that should be 
borne by celui gw’on aime. And 
then remember what Alice’s train- 
ing had been. She had had no 
mother since she could lisp the 
name. Left to run wild in her 
own fashion, she had been kept 
ever since girlhood by her father’s 
negligence—if not by his will— 
always within the glow of the fur- 
nace of temptation. Perhaps she 
had fared better than many would 
have done, in escaping hitherto— 
as she had, in very truth, escaped 
—without any serious scar. If the 
smell of fire still clung to her gar- 
ments, was it wonderful ? 

This girl had had wonderfully 
little happiness in her life ; perhaps, 
with all her faults, rather less than 
her share—so little, indeed, that 
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some charitable Christians, if they 
knew all, might have held that her 
resting there contentedly was not 
absolutely an unpardonable sin. 
Recovering her self-possession, she 
withdrew herself from the half- 
embrace, and moved swiftly away. 
Mark knew better than to attempt 
to detain her. 

When he was alone, he turned 
again, pressing his forehead against 
the glass and his hand against the 
stone mullion, as though he wished 
by the cold contact to quiet the 
fever in his blood; but when, 
shortly after, he sauntered into the 
library, where most of the others 
were assembled, you would have 
judged from the slightly bored ex- 
pression of his face, that he had 
just had an interview with his fac- 
tor. They had a great deal of 
music that evening; and one way 
or other, everybody was so much 
engaged that a brief absence of 
Mr. Anstruther’s was not noticed 
by any one of the party. He was 
not away more than a quarter of 
an hour, and returned just when 
Alice was beginning her last song. 
It was an old Breton chanson, very 
rude and simple in its melody, but 
with wild thrilling cadences ex- 
actly suited to her rich flexible 
voice. The words matter nothing— 
indeed they were in fafois—but the 
burden of the chant was ‘ Farewell.’ 

‘I do hope it will be fine to- 
morrow,’ Miss Irving said. ‘If 
it’s very bright and warm, could 
we not go out with the lunch ?’ 

She looked rather hesitatingly 
at Laura Brancepeth ; but the ap- 
peal was by no means successful. 

‘You can do as you please,’ La 
Reine answered. ‘I shall stay, 
and keep Blanche company.’ 

Alice bit her lip in anger—not 
more at the rebuff, than because 
she felt she was colouring. 

‘Will you take me, papa?’ she 
asked. ‘Of course I can't pos- 
sibly go alone.’ 
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‘And why not?’ Lady Laura 
inquired coolly. ‘Je n'en vois pas 
la difficulté, Above a certain de- 
gree of latitude, chaperones are 
not required.’ 

Irving did not like the turn of 
the conversation, but did not think 
fit to take up the glove in his daugh- 
ter’s behalf just then; so he ans- 
wered with his placid smile : 

‘ Certainly, child, I shall be very 
glad to squire you—if it’s anything 
like a day.’ 

Then they separated for the 
night. Laura Brancepeth, knowing 
what she knew, setting all suspicion 
aside—owed little charity to Alice 
Irving ; yet she would never have 
spoken or looked so hardly, if she 
could have foreseen what one hour 
would bring forth. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

One of the pleasantest rooms at 
Kenlis, especially under lamplight, 
was the smoking-room. It had 
formerly been used as a second 
library ; but of its studious aspect, 
there were few traces now. A 
great trophy of Eastern arms hung 
over the fireplace, and two or three 
bookcases of black oak were evi- 
dently left there rather as garnish 
for the walls, than for any studious 
purposes ; and in any of those lazy 
luxurious chairs work would have 
been impossible. Anstruther and 
Irving were playing piquet, and 
the other three men were discuss- 
ing the prospect of the morrow, 
and of the season—glancing from 
time to time at the progress of the 
game, on which they had bets. 
Mr. Brancepeth was not among 
them, but in his own chamber, al- 
ready sleeping the sleep of the just. 

Though they did not notice it 
much at the time, both Alsager 
and Gauntlet remembered after- 
wards how strangely Anstruther 
looked that evening. He had ac- 
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cepted Irving’s challenge in that 
absent indifferent way to which 
reference has been made before, 
and he had not spoken a syllable 
since, beyond what was absolutely 
required in scoring; but that vi- 
gilant anxiety in his eyes was more 
remarkable than ever — only he 
seemed to be watching, not his 
adversary or the game, but some- 
thing as it were in the distance. 

The last hand was almost play- 
ed; for Irving, with a dash of 
triumph in his courtly smile, was 
about to declare a point and se- 
quence that must needs have been 
decisive in his favour, when he 
dropped his cards and sprang to 
his feet, as did every man there 
present — Anstruther overturning 
the table as he rose. 

From overhead there came a 
terrible cry — something betwixt 
shriek and wail— significant, not 
of physical torture alone, but of 
utter despair—such a cry as the 
mere parting of soul and body 
would scarcely wring even from 
the weakest—such a cry as through 
Heaven’s mercy seldom startles the 
echoes of this our earth, though it 
may be familiar to those of the 
Place of Doom. In that awful 
utterance more than one who 
heard it seemed to recognise a 
voice that had witched their ears 
ere now with its glorious flood of 
melody ; and more than one said 
within himself what Irving’s pale 
lips said aloud : 

‘My God! That was. Alice’s 
scream ! ; 

Little as either of them liked 
the unhappy girl, as they sprang 
up the stairs together, Oswald 
Gauntlet’s heart fluttered faster 
than it had done in its baptism 
of fire; and Vere Alsager felt a 
quiver of the nerves—such as might 
affect one forced against his will to 
witness some ghastly experiment of 
surgery. 

Tottering and stumbling as he 
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went, Irving followed at his best 
speed. The last to leave the room 
was George Anstruther. Doré 
might have caught a fresh idea 
from his face just then. This man 
vas already numbered amongst 
those who are tormented — not 
before their time. Ramsay him- 
self was across the hall before any 
of the others had left the smoking- 
room; but, before he had mounted 
the first flight of the great oak 
stairs, there were hurrying feet in 
the main corridor above, and 
shrieks of women—not like the 
cry that had startled them but 
now, nor uttered by the same 
voice—but rather of terror than 
of pain. He knew well enough 
in what room the tragedy, of what- 
soever kind it might have been, 
was being enacted; and as he 
came to the half-open door, he 
met Laura Brancepeth on the 
threshold, La Reine looked fairly 
panic-stricken. 

‘You mustn’t go in,’ she said, 
closing the door behind her. ‘Don’t 
think of it: it is too horrible! Her 
maid and mine are with her; they 
will do_all that can be done till a 
surgeon comes. Where does the 
nearest live? Send for him in- 
stantly ; you can give no help 
here.’ 

‘What has happened?’ Mark 
asked in a hard dry whisper. He 
had to moisten his lips before he 
could accomplish even this. 

In a very few words she told 
him. 

Alice Irving was not given to 
cosmetics, nor was there much 
temptation for such fraud. Paint 
or pearl-powder could have done 
little for her clear complexion and 
delicate colouring, and she could 
well afford to let them stand on 
their merits ; but sometimes, espe- 
cially in the autumn, when she was 
most exposed to sun and wind, 
simply as a precaution against 
tanning she would bathe her face 
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and neck before going to rest with 
milk of roses, or some such inno- 
cent lotion. She was beginning to 
do this that night when her maid 
left her. Before the liquid had 
time to dry, her cheeks and throat 
began to smart and burn intoler- 
ably ; and in a few seconds they 
were covered with an awful erup- 
tion—like an aggravation of ery- 
sipelas—that was not only skin- 
deep, but seemed to corrode the 
flesh. She flung the bottle from 
her—it was smashed to atoms 
where it fell—and sprang to her 
pier-glass: looking on the reflec- 
tion therein, she cried aloud in 
her despair, as she would never 
have cried in her pain. 

Can you wonder at it? It is 
well to prate and preach about 
the worthlessness of surface beau- 
ty; but show me the woman who, 
without one instant’s preparation, 
will accept the change from fair 
to foul, from lovesome to laidly, 
unrepiningly, and I will bow be- 
fore such a world’s wonder as 
neither we nor our fathers have 
known. 

Though she knew it was but a 
disguise that she could doff in her 
own good time, even Medea could 
not complete, without a pang, the 
hideous self-transformation that 
was to beguile the daughters of 
Pelias ; when 





she poured 

Into the hollow of an Indian gourd 

A pale-green liquor, wherefrom 
there arose 

Such scent as o’er some poisonous 
valley blows 

Where naught but dull-scaled 
twining serpents dwell. 

Nor any more now could the Col- 
chian smell 

The water-mint, the pine-trees, or 
the flower 

Of the heaped-up sweet odorous 
virgin’s bower. 

But shuddering, and with lips grown 
pale and wan, 
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She took the gourd, and with shut 
eyes began 

Therefrom her body to anoint all 
o’er ; 

And this being done, she turned 
not any more 


Unto the woodland brook. 


While La Reine was speaking, 
and while Mark stared at her as if 
he only half realised her meaning, 
Irving came up behind. The rest 
had suffered him to pass them on 
the landing: Anstruther halted 
there ; and the others stood aloof 
in the corridor. 

‘You will go in,’ Laura said, 
opening the door wide enough to 
let the father enter, and shutting it 
again behind him. In that brief 
instant Mark Ramsay heard and 
saw more than he is ever likely 
to forget: he heard a deep hoarse 
moaning like that of one choking 
in quinsy — he saw Alice Irving, 
grovelling prone on her face as 
she had grovelled in her dream. 

If, as they sate in yonder north 
window together, a jagged rift of 
flame had shot suddenly out of 
the low clouds and stricken down 
beside him the woman whose hand 
he held, Mark would not have felt 
half so horror-struck and helpless 
as he now did. Yet, as he turned 
to give orders to one of the ser- 
vants, who were hurrying up by 
this time, about fetching a surgeon 
instantly, his face was marvellous- 
ly calm—only it looked infinitely 
older. 

‘The rest of you go down,’ he 
went on. ‘ This part of the house 
must be kept perfectly quiet, and 
all the help that is wanted at 
present is here; unless — unless 
anyone knows anything of sur- 
gery.’ 

Rather vacantly than with any 
apparent hope, as it seemed, of its 
being answered, his glance wan- 
dered from Alsager to Gauntlet, 
and rested at last upon Anstruther 
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—standing still on the landing. All 
shook their heads ; but Anstruther 
averted his as he did so, and you 
might have seen the hand behind 
him clutch the oak balustrade, as 
though, without some such sup- 
port, he would have staggered. 
Mark noticed nothing of this; but, 
as he turned away from the stairs 
again, he saw Laura Brancepeth 
start forward from the doorway, 
and heard her say : 

‘Blanche! How could you be 
so rash? You're not fit to leave 
your room—amuch less to be here.’ 

The next moment he was look- 
ing at his wife—fascinated, so to 
speak, in spite of himself, by her 
strange expression. There had 
been a kind of horror a while 
ago even in Laura Brancepeth’s 
bold eyes, and, considering the 
temperament of the two, that this 
should have appeared in Blanche’s 
intensified was but natural: but 
why should they betray a horror 
of remorse as well as a horror of 
fear? And why should they turn 
with awful questioning towards 
George Anstruther’s still half-avert- 
ed face? White, even down to the 
lips, as the lace on her dressing- 
robe, Mrs. Ramsay stood panting 
and quivering; but she never 
spoke till she drooped her head 
on La Reine’s shoulder, clasping 
her hands tightly round the other's 
arm; and only that one ear caught 
the whisper : 

‘God help us! I know what 
he meant now.’ 

Laura started violently, and for 
a second or two she felt fainter 
than when she first looked on the 
ruin within. But the very peril- 
ousness of the situation—though 
she embraced it not wholly—nerved 
her to an effort. Bad as things 
were, she felt they might be worse 
yet. 

‘Hush! she murmured swiftly. 
‘You don’t know what mischief 
you may do.’ Then she said aloud, 
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‘Let me take you back to your 
room, Blanche, while you can 
walk. It is madness to stay when 
you can’t help, and you know that 
everything that is possible will be 
done. I don’t answer for keeping 
my wits about me, if you are taken 
ill to-night.’ 

Mark Ramsay’s gaze followed 
the two as they moved slowly away. 
That he had some vague suspi- 
cions it was clear; but he was in 
that state of bewilderment which 
causes a man, if he has any power 
of reasoning left, rather to mis- 
trust than rely on his first impres- 
sions. After a pause, he said com- 
posedly enough, addressing himself 
to Alsager, 

‘I think you had better all go 
down. I will stay here till Irving 
comes out.’ 

Was it only minutes that Mark 
sat there, staring at the door over 
against him, listening for a sound, 
ever so slight, that should break 
the dead stillness? Would it have 
been easier for him to bear, if he 
had guessed that it was for his sake 
Alice so wrestled with her agony, 
as not to moan once above her 
breath since she knew him to be 
within hearing? It is satisfactory 
to reflect that every iota of the 
punishment meted out to this man 
now had been thoroughly well 
earned. I am not sure that there 
was not in his own mind, just then, 
a consciousness that the retribution 
which, despite his fatalism, he had 
foreseen, if not dreaded, had over- 
taken him at last. But I am quite 
sure that such a consciousness did 
not make him more inclined to 
bow to the chastisement, or a whit 
less savagely bent on revenge to 
the uttermost on whoso had art or 
part therein. His wife knew some- 
thing of it, he felt sure; and, be- 
fore the night was out, whatever 
she knew he would know, or— 

Before he had thought out the 
threat, the door opened, and Irving 


came forth, his face wearing its 
courtly mask no longer, but dis- 
torted with grief and rage. 

‘Can you give no guess at the 
meaning of this devilry, or the au- 
thor of it?’ he said hoarsely. ‘The 
bottle’s smashed to atoms, and the 
hell-broth spilled; but I rubbed 
my finger on the carpet where it 
was soaking. Look at that—and 
then guess how Alice looks as slie 
lies there.’ 

On the smooth, white flesh there 
was a swelling like an angry blain, 
and the inflammation was evidently 
spreading still. 

‘Guess ?? Mark retorted, shrink- 
ing back as he spoke. ‘Do you 
suppose if I could guess, I should 
be idling here? But we'll not 
sleep till we have found out some- 
thing. That's for ourselves; but 
can nothing be done for her 
nothing ?” 

* Nothing ; till the doctor comes,’ 
Irving replied. ‘ Cotton-wool dip- 
ped in iced water seems to relieve 
her, and they’re trying that now. 
She'll be in a raging fever before 
morning, I suppose ; perhaps that’s 
the best thing that can happen to 
her. I’m not to go back till I 
bring the doctor; and—and she 
begged of me so earnestly to take 
you downstairs, anywhere from 
here. You'll come away, won't 
you? I’m going to my own room 
till I’m wanted.’ 

They parted at the stairhead, 
and Mark went straight to his own 
apartment, where lights were al- 
ways burning at this time. He 
remained there perhaps twenty 
minutes, evidently in deep thought. 
Then he went upstairs again, and 
passed along the main corridor 
without lingering for a second to 
listen at the threshold of Alice’s 
chamber, and so came to a door 
which he opened softly without 
knocking. It led into 2 room— 








half dressing-room, half boudoir 
—where he found, as he had ex- 
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pected, his wife and Laura Brance- 
peth. 


CHAPTER XL. 

You may remember that in the 
early days of their acquaintance, 
La Reine had decided that Mark 
Ramsay was not so black as he 
had been painted. But of late she 
had come to the conclusion that 
the original colouring of the fancy 
portrait was about correct, and he 
was as thoroughly out of favour 
with her, as it is possible to con- 
ceive. The reason was -simple 
enough. Her prejudices against 
Mark only vanished, when she saw 
that he had both the will and the 
power to make Blanche perfectly 
happy; and, when he ceased to 
trouble himself about this, they re- 
turned with double force. But, 
for everyone’s sake, she took spe- 
cial care to conceal her dislike ; 
and before the world they were the 
best possible friends. With all 
this, the very last person that Laura 
would have wished to see enter 
the room at that moment was Mark 
Ramsay. 

She had been trying her best to 
soothe Blanche; telling her that 
Alice’s injuries might, after all, be 
only superficial and temporary— 
that, at any rate, they must have 
been caused by some terrible mis- 
take in the ingredients of the lo- 
tion—that it was absolute insanity 
to impute such a crime to George 
Anstruther. Blanche had listened, 
and seemed to wish to be per- 
suaded, perhaps because she was 
too weak to argue; and she was 
lying still now, with her eyes half 
closed, holding Laura’s hand fast. 
She opened her eyes when her 
husband entered, and started up. 

If you had seen Mark’s face just 
then, you would not have won- 
dered at her alarm: there was a 
fell louring there worse than overt 
menace ; and somehow it was evi- 
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dent that he was here with a pur- 
pose—and not a kindly one. It 
was to La Reine he first addressed 
himself. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you ; but 
I want to say a few words to 
Blanche alone. I won't ask you to 
leave us for more than ten minutes, 
or to go further than the next 
room.’ 

Laura was sorely tempted to re- 
bel. It seemed to her little less 
than cruelty, to leave that weak 
fluttering creature to fight her own 
battle; for one glance at Mark’s 
face had told her that his errand 
was not of peace. But, unless 
there is matter for the Divorce 
Court’s handling, it is very hard 
for any third person to hinder a 
husband from a private interview 
with the woman who has sworn to 
honour and obey him. Even La 
Reine was constrained to yield to 
the force of circumstances; but, 
as she rose, she kissed her friend, 
whispering, 

‘There’s nothing to be fright- 
ened at, darling. I shall be quite 
close by.’ 

Then she turned to Mark. 

‘You will be careful, won’t you? 
She has been so shaken already 
to-night.’ 

As she said this, there was a 
pleading, not often seen, in her 
haughty eyes; but Ramsay did 
not seem to notice either the 
glance or the words as he opened 
the door for her to pass into the 
sleeping-room beyond, and closed 
it behind her carefully. Then he 
came back and stood gazing down 
at his wife as she lay—always with 
the same darkness on his face— 
till Blanche could bear the sus- 
pense no longer. 

‘What is it, Mark?’ she cried 
out ; ‘what have I done? It is 
too cruel to frighten me so.’ 

Was it possible that the hard 
icy voice that answered her could 
ever have whispered ‘ Bianchetta’? 
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‘I do not know what you may 
have done—I do not say that in 
your own person you have done 





anything. ButI say you can help 
to bring guilt home to others; 
and this help you will hardly re- 
fuse me. I have no time for 
paltering. Will you tell me at 


once—not what you know—but 
what you guess about this affair ?’ 

She trembled in every limb, as 
she turned her face away, till it 
was half hid on the pillows. 

‘What can I tell you? How 
could I guess? O, Mark, it’s not 
possible you suspect anyone here 
of having contrived this fearful 
thing? What earthly motive could 
there have been?’ 

She had risen up in her eager- 
ness, and would have caught his 
hand in both her own, but he 
drew back out of her reach. 

‘I have come here to ask ques- 
tions, not to answer them; but I 
will answer this. Yes: I do sus- 
pect—and more than suspect. I 
have my choice between believing 
in a miracle, and believing that 
this devil’s work was planned and 
wrought by someone under this 
roof. No motive? Is it so un- 
likely, that you should have found 
a friend shrewd enough to guess 
that the spoiling of Alice Irving's 
face would please you, and devoted 
enough—that’s the word, I sup- 
pose—to accomplish it ?” 

Soft and yielding as she was by 
nature, and weakened moreover 
by long illness, she would not let 
the insult pass quite unresisted. 

‘I have not deserved this,’ she 
said, more firmly. ‘What right 
had anyone to suppose that I 
should rejoice in such a crime? 
And that you, of all people, should 
hint at it! Ah, Mark—’ She broke 
down with a sob. 

He laughed out loud; and 
Laura Brancepeth within, hearing 
that laugh, drew closer to the 
door dividing them. 
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‘No reason ?>—Not if they guess- 
ed that, for this year past, there 
has been but one face in all the 
world for me—the face that has 
been marred to-night? The end 
sanctifies the means, you know; 
and what could be a holier end 
than bringing husband and wife 
together again? They put Dun- 
stan in the Calendar for searing a 
woman’s face with hot irons. Why 
should they not do as much for 
your instrument? You will not 
help him by equivocating, I warn 
you.’ 

She was fairly roused at last. 
Did not George Anstruther de- 
serve threefold better at her hands 
than this man, who, not content 
with neglect and treachery, must 
flout her with the insolent avowal 
of his sin? Why should she give up 
a friend, howsoever guilty, to the 
tender mercies of one who would 
not show even the mercy of allow- 
ing her to ignore—or seem to ig 
nore—her wrongs? She looked 
up at her husband—not quailing 
or flinching now. 

‘Such words, spoken by you to 
me, are simply cowardly. I never 
sought your love; but, since I 
accepted it, I have tried hard to 
keep it—how hard, you know as 
well as I—and when I thought I 
had lost it, I never reproached 
you. I only hoped that God 
would have pity, and give it me 
back, or let me die. And He has 
had pity; for I believe I am dy- 
ing, and I believe you know this. 
You might have had patience a 
little longer: but, if I were to live 
to grow old, you and I would be 
as much apart, from this minute, 
as if one of us were buried. There 
need be no open esc/andre unless 
you wish it: I care little which 
way you decide. I will never 


knowingly see Alice Irving again : 
yet no one can be sorrier than | 
am for this horrible accident—lI 
believe it is an accident—at least, 
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I cannot help you to any other 
conclusion.’ 

Her voice never faltered once, 
though the darkness on Mark 
Ramsay’s face waxed more malign 
with every word she spoke. He 
strode closer to the sofa, and 
caught Blanche by the wrist—not 
crushing it at all; but holding it 
lightly in his fingers, as if he only 
wished to fix her attention. 

‘So you won’t turn king’s evi- 
dence? he said. ‘Well, I gave 
you the chance, remember. It'll 
be time enough to settle our con- 
jugal relations when to-night’s 
account is balanced. Now, I’m 
going to deal with your champion. 
Perhaps he'll prove more tractable 
than his mistress.’ 

The momentary excitement had 
passed off ; and fear—not so much 
for herself as for others—began to 
master her again. 

‘For pity’s sake don’t leave me 
so! she murmured. ‘You are 
under some dreadful mistake—I 
can’t even guess whom you are al- 
luding to.’ 

‘Not to George Anstruther, of 
course. Bah! I thought you were 
better at dissembling. Why, your 
eyes betrayed you in the corri- 
dor, and your pulse betrays you 
now. 

He flung her hand away as he 
spoke, and turned to go; but 
Blanche caught him fast, and held 
him so that he could not wrench 
himself loose till she had slipped 
down before him on her knees. 
She had no breath to speak ; but 
the agony of her upward look 
ought to have pleaded for her 
more effectually than any prayer. 
All at once a change like death 
swept across her face; and Mark, 
stooping, was just in time to catch 
her before her head struck the 
floor. His own face never soft- 


ened a whit ; but he laid the sense- 
less form on the sofa as gently as 
if he had still loved it; raising his 
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voice whilst he did so, to call Laura 
Brancepeth. 

As La Reine advanced quickly, 
you might have seen that she had 
done with intercession; for her 
eyes dissembled no longer lier 
aversion and scorn. 

‘So you have killed her! she 
said low and bitterly ; ‘and that 
is what you came to do. I half 
suspected it.’ 

They had flung aside conven- 
tional courtesies, these two—as 
men on the verge of mortal duel 
cast away cumbersome garments. 
As Mark lifted his head their 
glances crossed like swords. 

‘I have done no murder—as 
yet; and what is more, Lady 
Laura, I have used no poison- 
practice, which, considering the 
fashion of the house, is perhaps 
remarkable. You'll find Mrs. Rain- 
say has only fainted ; but I doubt 
if I can be much use in recover- 
ing her. I'll send her maid here 
at once. You need not fear my 
disturbing you any more to-night.’ 

And so he went out. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


WHEN Alsager and Gauntlet got 
back to the smoking-room, both 
were too thoroughly unsettled to 
think of going to rest ; and it was 
as well to watch there as elsewhere. 
There was no danger of their 
voices being overheard : yet it was 
under their breath that they spoke 
of what had happened above. 

‘It’s the most horrible thing I ever 
heard of,’ Oswald said ; ‘ and it’s so 
utterly inexplicable. There’s an 
infernal ingenuity about it that 
don’t look like a servant's trick. 
Her maid is a Frenchwoman, to 
be sure ; but why should she have 
borne malice—such malice too?’ 

‘Julie’s perfectly devoted to her 
mistress, I believe,’ Vere answered. 
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‘ No; it was no servant's work, you 
may be sure of that.’ 

There was a kind of intelligence 
in his face, that made the other 
ask quickly— 

‘ Then whose work was it? You 
have a suspicion, I’m certain.’ 

‘Scarcely a suspicion—only a 
vague idea which I should be sorry 
to encourage. I don’t know that 
I ought to mention it. Well, if 
there’s no further cause to justify 
it, you will consider this unsaid. 
I’m more than half afraid Anstru- 
ther knows more of this matter 
than he would care to confess.’ 

‘Anstruther ! Gauntlet repeated 
in profound amazement. ‘ What 
on earth makes you pitch on that 
harmless, old-fashioned creature ?’ 

‘I'll tell you,’ Alsager said, sink- 
ing his voice still lower. ‘ Did you 
ever notice all those flecks and 
stains on his hands? I did, long 
ago, and wondered how they came 
there—for his neatness in other 
respects is quite remarkable—till 
Mrs. Ramsay explained it by say- 
ing he was a great chemist. He 
spent half his life in India; and 
our poisoners are the merest bun- 
glers compared with the Easterns. 
They have all manner of damnable 
herbs and plants and juices out 
there, that we know nothing of. 
The Begums, if I remember right, 
were often quite as clever at dis- 
figuring as in slaughtering their 
rivals, You must have heard a 
dozen such stories yourself.’ 

Gauntlet nodded his head. 

‘I see your drift now; and there’s 
a shadow of circumstantial evi- 
dence, certainly. But there’s an 
absolute want of motive—unless 
you hold it to be a case of malig- 
nant monomania. We read of such 
things. There was a curé in Bel- 
gium who used to poison the Com- 
munion wine.’ 

Alsager looked searchingly at 
the other for some seconds before 
he answered. 
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‘An absolute want of motive ? 
And you say this. I confess you 
surprise me. Perhaps I ought not 
to have begun such frank speak- 
ing ; but as it is begun, surely it 
isn’t worth while beating about the 
bush. I believe you have known 
Mrs. Ramsay from her childhood. 
It is scarcely more than a year 
since I made her acquaintance; and 
yet I guessed, some months ago, 
that all the grief which is wearing 
her life out was caused by the face 
that has been spoiled to-night. Ay ! 
And I guessed besides that yonder 
harmless, old-fashioned creature, 
to do her a kindness or a pleasure, 
would execute what neither of us 
would have nerve to plan.’ 

Oswald Gauntlet leapt up from 
his chair, with a bitter oath. 

* And you dare to insinuate that 
Blanche Ramsay could be privy to 
such loathsome work, or that it 
was to serve her that it was done?’ 

‘Sit down,’ Alsager said, with 
his rire sous cape; ‘it's pure waste 
of chivalry. Insinuations are not 
much in my line; and I’m just as 
incapable of imputing connivance 
in such iniquity to Mrs. Ramsay, 
as you are. Even if it had ever 
been otherwise, I should have done 
her justice after what I saw to- 
night. I wonder you didn’t see it 
too. You're not so sharp-sighted 
as I took you to be. You didn’t 
remark the way she looked at An- 
struther in the corridor, or you 
would have thought, as I did, that 
her suspicions, at all events, went 
straight to the mark, and had not 
far to travel. But there never was 
such a horror on the face of any 
accomplice, ever so remote, as was 
written then in hers.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Gauntlet 
said rather confusedly ; ‘I totally 
misunderstood you. But if there 
was no complicity on her part— 
and of course there was none 
why should she have suspected 
him more than you or me ?” 
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‘Ah! there I’m hopelessly at 
fault. Some vague threat of his, 
perhaps, or even a look in his 
eyes, which she remembered and 
interpreted when it was too late. 
I told you from the first my clue 
was a very slight one, and it may 
snap at any moment. I only wish 
it may. If Mark should get hold 
of it, and follow it up, there'll be 
worse work before morning than 
these old stones have seen for 
many a day.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ Oswald 
asked with some _ impatience. 
*Can’t you speak plainer ?” 

* There'll be murder,’ the other 
retorted,—‘ neither more nor less. 
That’s what I mean. I hope that’s 
plain-speaking enough for you? 
Well: we can only wait and see. 
On the whole, this is a Twelfth 
that I shall not mark with a white 
stone in my calendar.’ 

Then there ensued a long si- 
lence. 

When those two went down to 
the smoking-room, Anstruther be- 
took himself to his own chamber, 
which lay at the end of a passage 
leading out of the main corridor. 
He locked the door as he entered 
—so hastily, that the key was 
turned before he was aware that 
he was not alone. Under ordinary 
circumstances his valet’s presence 
there would have seemed very na- 
tural; but Mr. Anstruther at that 
moment desired solitude above all 
things ;;and he was about to bid 
the man depart rather sharply, when 
a glance at the other’s face checked 
and changed his intention. 

It was a countenance of the or- 
dinary plebeian type—not remark- 
able for intelligence, and rather 
good-humoured than morose in its 
habitual cast; but it was entirely 
transfigured now by a strange ex- 
pression of mingled cunning and 
fear. The latter seemed at first to 
predominate ; for it was some time 
before he managed to answer his 
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master’s question as to what he 
wanted. 

‘I want to speak to you,’ he said 
at last, ‘about—about—my own 
matters; and about — something 
else.’ 

He jerked his thumb towards 
the main corridor. There was a 
significance about the gesture, 
which, no more than the omission 
of all form of address, was not lost 
upon Mr. Anstruther. His brows, 
contracted already, were bent a 
little more heavily ; but there was 
no other sign of emotion as he sat 
down rather wearily, and in his 
curtest manner bade the man say 
out his say, and be quick about it; 
for he wanted to be alone. 

‘The sooner the better, as far 
as I’m concerned,’ the other re- 
torted. It was quite evident that 
he was too frightened to be civil, 
and had been providing himself 
with Dutch courage to boot. ‘ I’ve 
come to give you warning —no 
month’s notice, or nonsense of 
that sort. I wish to go at once; 
and I mean to! 

‘Is that all? Anstruther asked 
indifferently. ‘There need be no 
difficulty about it. I suppose you 
know your own mind, though you 
have been drinking.’ 

* Not all—nor half all, the man 
rejoined with a scowl. Anstruther 
was not popular with his inferiors, 
and perhaps the valet was not 
sorry of a chance of venting some 
suppressed spleen. ‘I mean to 
have something more than my 
wages and my fare back to town. 
Now, you're going to say that I 
haven't a claim even to that much 
in law. Damn your law! I won- 
der what the Law would think of 
such work as you’ve been doing 
to-night ?” 

Always in the same indifferent 
manner, Anstruther answered, 

‘You mean to imply that I am 
accountable for Miss Irving’s acci- 
dent ?” 





Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. 


‘Imply?’ Prescott snarled. ‘Yes; 
I do “mean to imply.” Do you sup- 
pose I’m fool enough to speak as 
I have now without proofs? Ah! 
proofs enough to bring you to the 
gallows, if it's a hanging matter ; 
and if it isn’t, it ought to be. 
Would you like to know what they 
are? Well: bad as you are, you've 
a right to look at your goods be- 
fore you buy’em. I began to sus- 
pect there was something up, when 
you got so infernally close, and 
fond of working alone at the chemi- 
cals. It’s a pity you never thought 
of locking the shop up when you 
left it. Iused to ferret about there 
when you were out riding; and 
one day I came on a vial hid up 
in a corner, half-full of a curious 
whitish liquor with hardly any 
smell; but what there was, was 
unlike anything I had ever smelt 
before. I just wetted the tip of 
my finger with the stopper, and I 
thought I’d had enough of experi- 
ments for one day—lI daresay you 
guess why. I put the vial back, 
and I didn’t see it again for ever 
so long, though I’ve looked for it 
often enough. But I could ‘swear 
to the smell again anywhere ; and 
so you'd find, if you were to go 
with me into the poor young lady’s 
room yonder.’ 

‘A link of evidence, certainly ; 
but only one, and not enough to 
convict.’ 

Anstruther spoke with the dis- 
crimination of a man accustomed 
to weigh testimony, and with no 
other interest in the case than that 
which an upright judge might feel. 

‘Ah! but suppose it’s not the 
only one!’ the other went on, in 
malignant triumph. ‘Suppose I’d 
noticed how queer you looked, 
and how your hand shook when 
you were dressing to-night, and 
suspected something was coming 
oft,— though I'd clean forgotten 
the bottle? And suppose I'd 

‘been in this room somewhere be- 
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tween nine and ten, and, hearing 
your step in the passage, had hid- 
den behind the window-curtains, 
and seen you take something, de- 
vilish like that same vial, out of 
the despatch-box that has no key 
except the one you wear ; and that 
I'd watched you leave the room 
and come back in five minutes or 
so, with a queerer look on your 
face than ever, and push into the 
heart of the fire something that 
cracked and spluttered—-lucky the 
day turned chilly, wasn’t it ?>—and 
then pretty nearly empty that 
pocket-flaskk—you, who are so 
mealy-mouthed about a drop of 
liquor, too! Just suppose all this 
—and then say what you think of 
the case. I’d bet you've hung 
men on less.’ 

Still not a muscle in George An- 
struther’s face moved; but there 
came an expression into his eyes, 
that made Prescott resolve to keep 
henceforth at least the width of 
the table betwixt them. 

‘The evidence is strong,’ he 
said ; ‘and you are quite right in 
supposing that in my time I’ve 
been satisfied with less. That's 
nothing to the point. If this case 
should come into court, my line 
of defence would be very simple 
and easy. I should affirm that, 
finding you in my room drunk and 
insolent, I dismissed you on the 
spot; and that you had trumped- 
up this charge to revenge yourself. 
The testimony of a discharged ser- 
vant is usually sifted rather se- 
verely. It would come to a ques- 
tion of character, after all. ‘There 
has never been a whisper against 
mine: you know best if your own 
would bear rigid looking into; 
from what I have heard of your 
antecedents, I should say — not. 
I don’t say that I should wish it to 
come into court. You want hush- 
money, of course; but you had 
better take all this into considera- 
tion in fixing your terms.’ 
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Prescott bit his lip sulkily. He 
was not altogether prepared for 
the case assuming this com- 
plexion, and he could not deny 
that it was a probable one. 

‘I don’t know about my evi- 
dence satisfying a jury,’ he grum- 
bled. ‘Mr. Ramsay here is the 
nearest magistrate ; and it’s more 
than likely it would satisfy him.’ 

It was a random shaft, but it 
told far beyond the expectations 
of the archer. Whether it was 
that some natural instinct warned 
George Anstruther of the deadly 
peril in which he would stand if 
thus confronted with Mark Ram- 
say; or whether, having nerved 
himself to endure a distant, though 
perhaps certain penalty, he shrank 
appalled from swift and instant re- 
tribution, would be hard to say. 
For myself, I incline to the latter 
interpretation. There are num- 
berless instances of hardier crimi- 
nals than he being utterly cowed, 
by the news that the days of grace 
betwixt them and their doom were 
shortened to hours. Be this as it 
may, his countenance had lost its 
judicial coolness, and his voice 
shook with something else than 
anger, as he required the other to 
‘name his price at once without 
further paltering.’ 

‘It’s worth five thousand—well 
worth it,’ Prescott replied dog- 
gedly; ‘but, as you’re not made of 
money, and I want it in a hurry, 
we'll say four. If you’ve not got 
it at your banker’s, you can get it 
fast enough in London; and you 
would leave this to-morrow any- 
how. I'll go with you so far, for 
the look of the thipgs buf the 
other thousand wogstldn’t tempt me 
to stop the month out in your ser- 
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vice—no, nor hardly to brush your 
clothes again.’ 

Though for mere greed this man 
was willing to connive at crime, he 
spoke those words with a loathing 
palpably sincere. Amidst all the 
turmoil raging within him, An- 
struther was sensible of a sharper 
pang, as he felt that even such a 
creature as this had a right to 
shrink from him now. 

‘You shall have your money,’ 
he said, speaking with an effort. 
‘You'll trust me till I can raise it, 
I presume ? 

‘Yes: Tl trust you. You 
daren’t break faith with me; and 
I believe you are honest in your 
way. I'd give something to know 
what set you on this game.’ 

‘Will you go now ? 

That was all Anstruther said; 
and the words came indistinctly 
through his hands that covered 
his face, as he rested his elbows 
on the table: the valet was only 
too glad to find himself safe out- 
side in the passage, with his object 
attained. Long after his depar- 
ture Anstruther sat motionless in 
that same position. At length he 
rose, and unlocked the despatch- 
box to which Prescott had alluded. 
From this he took out a tiny silver 
tube—like the /orte-couleurs used 
by artists—which he dropped into 
his pocket, and then resumed his 
former attitude. 

It was not till the door opened 
again that he lifted his head. 

Was it worth while to have en- 
dured the agony of abasement—to 
have bought shameful safety with 
a bribe—to have been made the 
mock of his own hireling—only to 
Be. set face to face with Mark 
Ramsay before the night was out ? 


/ 
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